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and the following October 12, “To paye unto Mr. 
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The above title is mentioned in all the above 


Chapmane, in fulle payment for his playe called | entries; but the words of the last are “in full 


The Fowntayne of new Facions, xx*,” pp. 135-6. 
For this work, therefore, we see he was paid 4. 

At p. 106. there is the following entry : 

“Lent unto Bengemen Johnsone, the Srd of De- 
sembr, 1597, upon a booke w™ he was to writte for us 
befor Crysmas next after the date herof,.w** he showed 
the plotte unto the company: I saye lente in redy 
money unto hime the some of xx*.” 

I cannot help thinking Mr. Collier wrong in 
supposing that, “having proceeded so far as to 
have shown the plot of it,” he had “no doubt 
written much of it.” The plot would of course 
have been arranged before a single scene was 
written ; and the above entry distinctly states he 
was to write it (not finish it) before Christmas. 
Doubtless he was sanguine, and he wanted twenty 
shillings ; but he found that three weeks, with the 
best will in the world, was too short a time to pro- 
duce a tragedy, and consequently we hear nothing 
more of it. On the 23rd October, 1598, however, 
we find, lent “unto Mr. Chapman one his playe- 
boocke, and ij ectes of a tragedie of Bengemen’'s 
plotte, the some of iij".” Jonson and Chapman 
did write in conjunction; and it seems hardly 
questionable that, in the present instance, the 


latter took up “ Bengemen’s plotte,” and com- | 


pleted the work the former had left unfinished. 
On the day following the date of the last entry, 
Chapman appears to have borrowed of Henslow 


10/. 10s. What the “ playe-boocke,” mentioned in | 


the entry of the 23rd October, was, does not ap- 
pear; but on the Ist December he received a 
further 10s.: p. 140. Possibly the “playe-boocke” 
was The Fountain of new Fashions, upon which 
something additional was then paid, and the 10s. 
of the 1st December a final payment on account of 
the two acts of the tragedy of “ Bengemen’s plotte.” 
The next notice is at p. 141., where it appears that 
on the 4th and 8th January, 1598-9, he received 
61. for a tragedy, the name of which is not given. 

Chapman's works appear by this time to have 
risen considerably in estimation, and, as a conse- 
quence, he appears to have been paid higher sums. 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria was so success- 
ful that, within five years of its first performance, 
the company at some considerable expense revived 
it. ‘This occurred a year or two later; but for 
the next work referred to in this diary a larger 
sum appears to have been paid than any he had 
yet received. This work is called The World runs 
on Wheels, and the payments are, — 

“1598-9. January 22 - £3 0 


February 13- 1 O 

1599. June 2- - 10 
—— June 21 - 20 
— July 2- - 110 


| 


£8 10."—Pp. 143-154. 


paymente for his boocke called The World rones q 
Whelles, and now All Foolles, but the Foolle.” My. 
| Collier has the following note to this : 


‘In this memorandum we seem to have a notice of 
three separate works by Chapman; The World runs on 
Wheels, All Fools, and The Fool. Of the last two no 
mention is made by Malone ; but All Fools was printed 
in 1605, and is reprinted in Dodsley’s Old Plays, last 
edition, vol. iv. p. 102. It may be doubted whether 
Henslowe does not mean that the title of All Fools was 
substituted for The World runs on Wheels.” —P. 154, 


It appears to me that Henslowe means that the 
| title of All Fuols but* the Fool was substituted for 
The World runs on Wheels. If this be so, and if it 
be identical with All Fools, of which there seems 
little doubt, the title will then have been changed 
twice; and the question then arises, Are any of 
the other plays referred to works known under 
different names? It would be curious to identify 
(though, perhaps, there are scarcely suflicient 
materials) The Will of a Woman, The Fountain of 
new Fashions, and the tragedy of “ Bengemen’s 
plotte.” The last piece referred to is a pastoral 
tragedy, in earnest of which 40s. was paid in July 
17, 1599, but of which we hear nothing farther. 

Samuget Hickson. 


St. John’s Wood, 


THE DODO. 
(Vol. vi., p. 172.) 

From some unfinished collections on the dodo, I 
extract a memorandum on its discovery, in order 
to correct an error into which all writers on the 
subject have fallen— even those who have treated 
it with most elaboration. The island Do Cerne, 
and with it the dodo, was discovered in 1598, or re- 
discovered, by vice-admiral Wibrant de Warwie, 
not by admiral Nec. I say re-discovered, be- 
cause the island appears in the charts which ac- 
company the Voyages of John Huyghen van 
Linschoten, which are of earlier date. 

I shall now trace the error to its source, and 
endeavour to convince those who may be incredu- 
lous on the point in question. The only —— 
to which it can be necessary to refer, is the wor 
which has been cited in proof of the contrary 
statement, viz. Le second livre, iovrnal ov comptoir, 
contenant le vray discovrs et narration historiqre, de 
voyage fait par les huit navires d Amsterdam, a 
mois de Mars lan 1598, sous la conduite de lad- 


| miral Iaques Cornille Nec, et du vice -admiral Wi- 


i 


brant de Warwic, etc. Amsterdam, chez Cornille 
Nicolas. 1609. Fol. 


It appears from this narrative that the fleet 


| sailed from Amsterdam the Ist March, 1598. It 


* Except. 
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i 
consisted of eight ships, viz. the Maurice, admiral 
Nec—the Amsterdam, vice-admiral Wibrant de 
Warwic—the Hollande, the Zelande, the Gueldres, 
the Utrecht, the Frise, and the Over-Issel. On | 
the 8th August, being to the eastward of the Cape | 
of Good Hope, the Maurice, the Holland, and the 
Over-Issel were separated from the rest of the 
fleet in a storm. The vice-admiral, with the other 
four ships, then made for Do Cerne, where he cast 
anchor on the 19th September, to the delight of 
all the crews, who had been four months and 
twenty days without setting foot on shore. After 
refreshing for a fortnight, and naming the island 
Mauritius or Maurice, and the harbour, Baye de 
Warwic, he sailed for Bantam, where he found | 
the admiral and the other ships —the entire fleet | 
having lost only fifteen men. Botton Corney. | 
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of Kent exhibits existing proof, by the remains of 
numerous caverns scattered over its surface. 

With regard to the origin of the name, the hy- 
pothesis contained in the above extract is some- 
Its appellation is evidently 
Celtic. Tradition has handed it down to us as 
Caerberlarber, or Clablabber, now corrupted into 
Clabber Nabber. 

Mr. J. A. Dunkin, who has bestowed much 
pains and labour in investigating the antiquities of 
the neighbourhood, remarks, — 

“ Even the pronunciation palpably demonstrates the 
Celtic origin of the nomenclature. All names of places 
being to a certain extent arbitrary, we can but trace 
the meaning of the separate syllables, after their con- 
version into a discriminative or descriptive appellation, 
for mnemonical convenience, by the settlers. The first 


| syllable is evidently from clo, locked or shut in; which, 


CLABBER NAPPER’S HOLE.—COLD HARBOUR. 


Many of your readers who have visited Graves- 
end have explored the remains of a large forest 
known as Swanscombe Wood. If so, they are sure 
to have heard of an extensive excavation, about 
which many “wondrous” tales are told, called 
Clabber Napper's Hole. “A Traveller” in 1803 
gives us the following account of it : 


“In the bosom of Swanscombe Wood, part of which 
is said to be in Southfleet parish, is a wonderful cavern, 
divided into detached cells or apartments, excavated 
from a hill facing the south, at the bottom of which 
you enter it. This is probably of very remote anti- 
quity. The woodmen tell you that once in thirty 
years, or thereabouts, the rage to see it rises in the 
minds of the neighbouring villagers; and they make 
parties to go and regale there, taking lights, that they 
may find their way out. Our guide had not been down | 
there for thirty years; but he says he then saw names 
and dates thirty years back. The last owner was a 
terrific kidnapper or freebooter, who may have lived | 
probably many hundred years ago, and whose name 
seems to originate, like many other proper names of | 
old, from his possessions, caer Carbre, the dwelling or 


habitation in the wood or trees, and now, by colloquial 
shortening, become clabber, to which they add his pro- 
fession, napper ; and Clabber Napper’s Hole has been 
the terror of the rising generations, possibly, ever since 
the time of our great Alfred.”"— Gent. Mag., 1803. 


A period of much greater antiquity than that 
claimed by our “ Traveller” may be assigned to 
Clabber Napper’s Hole. It is undoubtedly one of 
the original habitations of the aborigines who, 
long before the Christian era, encamped upon the 
western heights of the Thames, excavating the 
sandy soil, and forming themselves permanent 
dwellings. That the residences of the aborigines 
in this island were subterraneous we have plenty 
of corroborative evidence, furnished by the authors 
of the classic era. And the whole of the county 


| again, is a compound of caw, an enclosure. 


Liai is less, 
from /e-is or es, the lower place. Ber, the final particle 
er, water ;‘ to which the letter b, signifying life, motion, 
&e., being prefixed, makes ber, spring-water ; thus 
hypothetically rendering, for an explanation of the 
syllabic combination, what it certainly is geogra- 
phically, a town, or an enclosure, near the spring-water 
in the lower place. A different solution may perhaps 
be furnished from fewer elements: thus, caer, a town ; 
b, er, 1, arbhar, a camp.”— Memoranda of Springhead, 
printed for private circulation, 1848, p. 41. 

The perils and delusions of etymology, as it has 
been well remarked, are great; and a phonetic 
resemblance in words is assuredly no evidence of 
a similarity of origin. My object in calling at- 
tention to this subject is merely to suggest the 
possibility of “ Caerberlarber ” being the origin of 
that “ vexatious” term “Cole,” or “Cold-harbour.” 
The matter is worth a little examination, for I cer- 


| tainly agree with Captain Smith, that the preva- 
| lence of the latter term, and its English application, 


merit a fuller consideration than they have yet re- 
ceived. Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 


MALTESE PROVERBS. 


A few years ago Mr. Vassallo published a work 
(and I think it is the only one existing) on 
the enigmas, proverbs, and trite expressions of his 
countrymen. This work he dedicated to the late 
Right Hon. J. H. Frere, a gentleman who for a 
long period made Malta his residence, and by his 
amiability, piety, and great benevolence, won for 
himself the esteem and respect of all its inhabitants. 
I have translated from this little interesting vo- 
lume, which appeared in the Italian language, the 
following brief sayings, which are not without 
their pungency and point: 

A little good food is better for the stomach than 
much which is bad, 

A man who will rob a henroost of its eggs, will 
also steal the hens. 
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A mind diseased is worse than death. 

An ox is bound by his horns, a man by his words. 

Cowards should stop at home. , 

In a sluggard’s house all must go to the dogs. 

If you act without judgment, fear the consequences 

It is by soft words and kind actions you will win 
your point. 

It is out of a thief'’s power to rob a naked man. 

It is in time of danger you will know your friend. 

No one performs a service without a hope of re- 
ward, 

There is more reliance to be placed on the word of 
a Maltese than on the oath of a prince. 

Never undertake a work without thinking how it is 
to terminate, 

That man is a savage who eats your bread and then 
slanders you. 

A person who is never in love is sure to be fat. 

Who does not like to work with Christians shall 
labour with slaves. 

To drink pure water you must seek the fountain 
head. 

You know not your man before you converse with 
him. 


The Maltese have many proverbs among them 
of Arabic origin, which have come down for cen- 
turies unmutilated, and will be found to contain 
as much “salt, significance, and true sense,” as 
those of any other people. With the common 


class they are so numerous as to form a “species | 


of national code,” and are quoted on all occasions. 
W. W. 
Malta. 





Hlinor Aates. 


Customary Freeholds in Cumberland.—Probably 
most of your readers are aware that a customary 
tenure exists in Cumberland similar in some of its 
incidents to copyholds, but in others quite pecu- 
liar, and considerably more burdensome. (See 
Hutchinson's Cumberland, &c.) 
books I have consulted are these incidents given 
with any exactness. I think it therefore worth 
recording in your columns the following incidents 
of the tenure, as they at present prevail in a manor 
in the neighbourhood of Keswick. 

All the petty freeholds are ultimately held under 
the lord of the manor, whose profits are as follows: 
Ile receives from each tenant a trifling yearly 
payment, amounting in the whole manor to some 
ten pounds yearly. When any tenant dies, a fine 
(equal in amount to two years’ profits) is paid to 
the lord by the successor (whether he take as heir 
or purchaser). When any tenant mortgages his 
land, he pays to the lord sixpence on every pound 
he borrows: for instance, on a mortgage for two 
hundred pounds, the lord will get five pounds. 
When the lord dies, every tenunt pays to the new 
lord the fine of two years’ profits. Each tenant 


In none of the | 
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man and cart, or of a mower (a man and scythe); 
in default pay a fine of two shillings. The lord is 
bound to feed such man on that day. Eve 
| Easter each tenant must present to the lord a hen, 
or forfeit tenpence. They generally give him 
some old worthless bird; for, unluckily for the 
lord, there is no rule as to quality. The lord of 
the manor is obliged to keep a stallion, a bull, and 
a boar, for the use of his tenants. P. M. M 
“ Beauty and Booty.” —I was much surprised 
lately, in looking over the tenth volume of Sir A, 
Alison's Histury, that he had given insertion te 
this vile calumny against the memory of the late 
gallant Sir Edward Pakenham, who fell at New 
Orleans. I had fancied that this story, which 
appears to have been circulated by some low 
| Americans (low in mind, if not in station) and 
| renegade Britons, had received its coup-de-grice 
from the declaration of the five senior surviving 
| officers of the British force present there, which 
| was published in 1833: and it appears the more 
| strange, as Sir Archibald has been a contributor 
to, and I suppose also a reader of, Blackwood for 
twenty years past and upwards, that he did not 
remember the article on Stuart of Duncarn's Three 
‘ears in America in that periodical, vol. xxxv., at 
p- 430. of which he will find the declaration afore- 
said at full length: but Sir Archibald, though he 
does not imitate Mr. Stuart in doing his best to 
| prove the soldiers of his country poltroons, is quite 
| as much inclined to believe the worst of them in 
other respects ; witness his remarks on the storm- 
ing of Saint Sebastian, in which he appears to 
suppose that the British soldiers were alone guilty 
| of all the atrocities committed, including offences 
of a nature infinitely more frequent in the south 
| of Europe than amongst us. He must surely have 
| known that the storming force was not composed 
| of them alone. 
The edition I have seen is the first, but this was 
| published many years after 1833, and even the 
first edition of “a work of twenty years” should 
be free from these errors. I have seen no sub- 
sequent edition, and perhaps the above passage 
| has been since expunged. J.S. Warnes. 


Convocation. — The following episode in the 
passing the Act of Submission is just now of 80 
much significance, that I think it will be worth 
while for your readers to “make a note of it,” as 
I have done. 

“On Feb. 11, the archbishop brought in a further 
qualification ; letting the clergy know the king was 
contented it should run Leelesia ct Cleri Anglican, 
cujus singularem Protectorem, unicum et supremum (Do- 
minum et quantum per Cunistt legem licet, etiam supre- 
mum) caput, ipsius Majestatem recognoscimus. And with 
this salvo the Supreme Headship was acknowledged. 


must yearly lend the lord for one day the use of a However, still with some reluctance: for when, upoa 
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| 
the archbishop’s proposal of this last form, a general | 
silence followed, and he took the advantage from thence | 
to say ‘Qui tacet consentire videtur,’ some of them re- 
plied ‘immediately, ‘ Ztaque tacemus omnes:’ and there 
their morning debates ended.” — The Rights, Powers, 
and Privileges of an English Convocation, by F. Atter- 


bury. 
An Oxrorp B. C. L. 
Supplying en in Books (Vol. vi., 


220.).—Several of your correspondents possess- 
ing old and scarce books in an imperfect condition, 
wanting, it may be, the title-page, or a leaf or two, 
or the portion of a leaf, might, I think, get them 
perfected with a very little trouble and expense. 
Some years ago I wanted some minor deficiencies 
made good in several rather scarce works, and I 
applied to the second-hand booksellers, who deal 
largely in old and rare works, to know if they could 
inform me how I might get them completed. 
They recommended me to an individual they were 
in the habit of employing themselves, who makes 
it a part of his business to supply these imperfec- | 
tions. The plan he adopted was, to take the im- 
perfect book to the British Museum, or to some | 
other large library, where a copy of the same work 
and the same edition might be found, and there to 
transcribe the missing portion, in the same charac- 
ter,and on paper which by some process he made 
to harmonise with the colour of the paper of the 
imperfect copy. It was done with such care and 
exactness (as to character of type, colour of ink 
and paper), that it is almost impossible to detect 
the portion thus copied, except by those who have 
a very critical eye in such matters: even the join- | 
ing of a portion of a leaf could not be seen unless 
held up to the light, and carefully examined. I 
have found this plan to succeed admirably well. 
Information might be obtained at the second-hand 
booksellers’ whose trade is confined chiefly to old | 
books, H. M. Bearoy. 

North Brixton, | 


Queries. 
AN ANCIENT DUTCH ALLEGORICAL PICTURE. 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me inform- 
ation respecting a curious Dutch painting, the 
property of a friend, which has lately been en- 
trusted to my keeping? As a painting, it is not 
without merit ; and as it seems to have some his- 
torical or allegorical (if not satirical) meaning, [ 
think it probable that it may be well known in 
Holland. 

It represents the interior of a large chamber, 
the spectator being placed at the left-hand corner, 
so as tocommand a full view of the opposite wall, 
and of the distant end of the room; the left-hand 
side of the room being occupied by a large window, 
of which four compartments are visible in perspec- 
tive. The wall at the end of the room contains 
the fire-place, in which a bright fire burns; the 
chimney sides are ornamented with Dutch tiles ; 
and over the chimney-piece is a picture (emblema- 
tical, I presume, of “ Charity”) representing a 
female in white garments, holding a naked child 
on her left arm.—At her right hand is another 
child standing ; and on her left, two other children 
embracing. Under this picture is the following 
inscription : 

«“ Waert dat elck docht op 
Christij laeste sentensije 
Daer hij der liefden wercken 
Alleen maeckt inensije 
En hoe de barmhertighe sijn 
Rijek sullen ontfaen 
Ick sonde in het hert 
En niet voor de schouwe staen.” 


Over the picture, extending horizontally the 
whole breadth of the room, is a flag-staff, on which 
is rolled a large tricolor banner, red, white, and 
blue. 

On each side of the picture, high up in the wall, 


| is a niche, the left-hand niche containing a statue 


Sir Phelim O' Neile.—I send you the following 
Note, taken from my copy of the Eikon Basilike, 
which is interesting if it can be relied upon. It 
oceurs in a margin of the twelfth chapter, and is | 
written in an old hand : 

“Thomas Bellingham, Esq., sayd, in my hearing, y* 
he was by St Phel O'Neile w® he was executed; and y* 
he heard O'Neile confess at y* Gallouge, y' he tooke y* 
Great Seale from a Patent, and affixed it to y* parch- 
ment y‘ authorised y* Irish to rise in Rebellion: w® | 
was y* ground of y* slurr yt was thrown upon K. Charles | 
y* I* by his enemyes. Cu. Wanrp.” 

I do not know whether any of your readers can 
tell me who Ch. Ward is, or whether the state- 
ment can be confirmed. R. J. Auten. | 


| 


| with the right hand extended, holding a roll; the 
| left holding the caduceus of Mercury. 


This statue 
is inscribed below “ Retorica.” 

In the other niche is a statue inscribed in a 
similar manner “ Baccuus,” representing a Silenus 
astride on a tun, and quaffing a cup of wine. 

Under “Retorica” is a glass cupboard con- 
taining, on two shelves, silver and gold cups, 


| flagons, and dishes; beneath which hangs a white 


paper with this inscription : 
“ Vrace. 
« Bij wie is liefd int woort 
En nochtans wort verschouen ?” 


Under “ Bacchus” is a similar cupboard, the 
glass door of which lies partially open, displaying 
three shelves full of books, placed atter the ancient 


| fashion, with their edges outwards and the backs 
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turned in. Under this is a frame containing, on a 
white ground, the following words: 
“ AxTwoorr. 
“ De liefdt is in t'woort 
Bij meest de Christen klereken 
En wort verschouen doort 
Gebreck van t’krecht ‘uijt wereken.” 
On the right-hand side of the fire-place stands 
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To the right of this last figure, standing under 


| the window, isa table, on which, at the end farthest 
| from the spectator, is a folio book standing on end, 


and another smaller book lying flat on the top of 
it, with an inscription on its side, which I cannot 
make out. Then a sort of tub, with a vine branch 


| lying carelessly across it; and on the end of the 


a Jew, in a black gown trimmed with fur, and | 


black slouched hat, smoking a long white clay 
pipe. On his left arm hangs a brown shicld-like 
tablet, with the following inscription : 
“ De outste leer 

Van godt den heer 

Ons voorgeschreiie 

Houd ick in eer 

En oock geen meer 

Om na te leten.” 

On the opposite side of the fire sits a Turk, with 
white turban, and in a reddish dress, smoking also 
a long clay pipe. At his foot a white jug stands 
onthe floor. His right arm rests upon the back 


table nearest to the spectator two pewter flagons, 

To the right of the table is a very large flagon, 
quite as high as the table, made apparently of 
wood, but with brass cover and handle, and with 
brass hoops. Beyond this, and to the right of the 
spectator, is a large brazen, shallow vessel, con- 
taining two large white glass bottles, with silver 
tops, over which stands a stooping figure in drab, 
apparently a servant, who holds in his left hand a 


| pewter flagon with a spout, from which he is pour- 


of his chair, upon which he sits sideways, and from | 


the wrist depends a shield similar to the former, 
with this inscription : 
“ D’ Alcoran net 

Van Machomet 

Ons nae-gelaten 

Twist christne wet 

Verdooft verplet 

*t spijt die Sid’ex haten.” 

Behind the Mahometan sits a figure in scarlet 
doublet and hose, with grey cloak, and grey 
slouched hat, playing the violin. A music-book 
lies open upon his right knee: and beneath is a 
shield as before, leaning against the leg of his 
chair, with this inscription : 

“ Ick quel mij niet 
Met groot verdriet 
Van veel dispuijten 
Ick hoort en siet 
En specke en siet 
Op snaer of sluyte.” 

Behind the violin player, in the corner of the 
room, just under the light of the window, sits a 
grave figure, with black hat and black dress, 
reading attentively a book which he holds in his 
left hand, the right hand being laid upon his 
breast. On his knees rests a large folio volume 
closed; and from the back of his chair hangs a 
shield, with this inscription : 

*“ Pastoor vier boeck 
Spreeckt eene vloeck 
Quer veel kercken 
Door ondersoeck 
Van menich boeck 
Kent nie haer wercken. 

The closed volume on his knee has its title 
written on its uppermost side; of which, however, 
I can only read the words “ondecken der... .” 


| words that are nearly obliterated. 


ing water into the brazen vessel ; and in the other 
hand a long conical-shaped wine-glass. Beyond 
him, in the middle of the room, sits a black and 
white spaniel dog, in the act of scratching his right 
ear with his hind paw. 

On the right-hand wall of the room, high up, 
are three pictures in oak frames. That nearest 
the fire-place is oval, representing the crucifixion. 
At the foot of the cross is a white scroll, with 
The middle 
picture is lozenge-shaped, representing what I 
take to be St. John Baptist preaching, the right 
hand raised, and in the left a white banner. There 
is a white scroll across the picture, containing 
words which I cannot make out. The frame of 
this picture is most elaborate. At the top sits a 
female figure, with a child on her left knee, and 
another sitting at each side of her, representing, 
as I suppose, Charity. She holds in her right 
hand a flaming heart. On each side is a figure, 
and dependent from below, on each side, large 
bunches of green and black grapes. The figure 
nearest the fire-place is a female figure, seated, in 
a red dress, holding in the left hand an open book, 


| and in the other a globe surmounted by a cross. 


Hanging upon the wall, over her bead, is a shield, 
suspended with red ribands, containing a coat of 
arms, —a_ leafless tree, white, on a blue ground. 
The other figure is male, seated, in a blue dress, 
with a red girdle, holding on the right hand a 
parrot, and on the left (as well as I can make it 
out) another bird; whether a hawk, or a different 
kind of parrot, I cannot tell. Over the head of 
this figure there hangs upon the wall a shield 


similar to that just described ; but the arms em- 


blazoned on it are a sword proper, on a red field, 


between four stars, surmounted by a cross, or. 





The last picture is oval, like the first, and con- 
tains two figures, one apparently representing our 
Saviour bearing His cross, and joining hands with 
a female figure, clothed in red and white. Under 
their feet is a flower-pot, containing a bunch of 
white lilies, and over their heads a glory, with the 
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sacred name j7)/’. 


ture with the words “ In liefd getrouen.” 
Under these pictures, running the whole length 
of the room, is a black roller, from which hangs a 
white sheet mounted like a map, made to 
roll up at will, containing the following inscription : 
# Reroxica SEER AERDICH worT poor Baccuus wEER 
ONWAERDICH, 
Hier ist bibel inde bol * Want 
wanneer het volck is vol 
dan soo handeltmen van boecken.’ die elck door sijn 
ondersoecken 
na sijn Sin te dracien weet ‘ Hier siet elck een anders 
leet. 
Hier spreeckt d’ eene voor Caluinis, en den ander 
voor Arminius 
Dander die hanght luijter aen Menns wort oock 
voor gestaen 
En een ander prijst Sosijnus ‘ vrijgeest roemt op lij- 
bertijnus 
Ja de Jootse kerck seer out, wort hier mee noch op 
gebout 
Somm verwerpan Predick ampten, gelijck doen veel 
kooleds Janten. 
Machomet prijst d’ Alcoran, den soosist hanght dwael- 
geest An 
maer’t konsijlium van trenten, verbant al deef argu- 
menten.” 


Over this large roll, apparently inscribed upon 
the wall, are these words : 
“ Door der druiven soetheijt rapen wij solaes.” 


A long table covered with green cloth runs 
along the whole length of the room under this 
wall, At the side nearest the spectator, and at 
the end nearest the fire-place, sits a figure in a red 
slashed doublet, a grey cloak falling down upon 
his chair, and his pipe, with along glass full of 
wine, beside him on the table: he holds in his 
right hand a glove ; and his hat is grey, with a red 
band. At his foot is a shield with this inscription: 

“P([?.. .] kan ick vlie 
Moer hoort eens wie 
Hier spreckt als prests 
Dwaes sielix geschie 
Soe ten recht sie 
Ist wijt van fests.” 


There is some vacant space between this gentle- 


man and his next neighbour, and in this space , 


stands a violoncello, leaning against the table. 
But the next figure has his back to us altogether. 
He is evidently a Roman ecelesiastic, perhaps a 
Jesuit, and has on his head the square cap. A long 
rosary of beads, with a cross, hangs from his waist, 
Under his chair lies a large folio book, inscribed 
“Concilium von Trent.” His right hand and arm 
are extended, as if in conversation with one of those 
Opposite to him. Under his chair sits a red and 
white spaniel dog, apparently asleep. Beside him, 
at the end of the table, stands a Calvin-like figure, 
in black cap, and robe trimmed with fur. Under 








A scroll runs across the pic- | 
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his left arm he holds a book; and from his left 
hand depends a shield with this inscription : 
* O tyt veel maar een 

van eeuwighteen 

is uyt verkooren 

Wie tegens reen 

hier toe seijt neen 

is niet herbooren.” 

This figure holds his right hand extended, and 
is evidently addressing his next neighbour, who sits 
at the end of the table with his back to the wall, and 
a large book open before him. ‘This personage has 
his head uncovered, and is attentively listening to 
the Calvin-like divine just described. He has ona 
Geneva gown trimmed with fur, and a ruff round 
his neck. 

At his right sits a jovial character, with black 
bonnet, playing the guitar, and evidently paying no 
attention to what is going on around him. His 
next neighbour, however, a grave divine, seems to 
be in conversation with the Roman Catholie eccle- 
siastic already spoken of, who sits at the opposite 
side of the table. ‘This venerable personage has a 
book open before him, and is in the dress of an 
English ecclesiastic of the seventeenth century, 
with beard and skull-cap. 

Two other figures, who are sitting at the table 
against the wall, complete the company we have to 
describe. They are in close conversation. One of 
them is evidently a secular personage, with a 
feather in his cap, a ruff round his neck, and a gay 
dress: nevertheless he is speaking earnestly to his 
neighbour, and a closed book lies on the table 
beside him. The other, who sits nearer to the 
fire-place, and at the farthest end of the table, is- 
in black, with a black hat, and has a book open 
before him, to which he seems to be appealing in 
the argument. All the figures in this picture have 
the appearance of being portraits. 

I am greatly afraid that this description of the 


picture may be too long for insertion in “ N.& Q.” 


But if you can insert it, I have no doubt that some 
of your Dutch correspondents will be able to send 
me an answer to my Query, “ What is the history 
and meaning of this picture ?” 

I have only to add that the Dutch inscriptions 
have been decyphered and transcribed for me by a 
learned friend. James H. Topp. 

Trinity Coll. Dublin. 





MEDALLIC QUERIES. 

Thanking Mr. Evans for his references’ to 
Bergmann and the Trésor de Numismatique et de 
Glyptique, and hoping still to obtain some inform- 
ation relative to the other medals enumerated in 
my communication of the 5th June, I now further 
beg to add a few more Queries, viz. : 

1. Who was the Antonio Bossi represented on a 
medal (size 16}, Mionnet’s scale), which reads “An- 
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toninus Bossi,” and underneath the bearded bust 
“vene:” Reverse, “Nunquam morior;” full- 
length winged figure of Fame. Had it not been 


for the letters under the bust, signifying, I presume, | 


“Venetus ” (as they will not stand for the name of 
any medallic artist), I should take it to be that of 
the author of Roma Sotteranea, 1632: but he was 
a Milanese, and I am also inclined to think that 
the medal is of earlier date. 

2. How must the following thaler and one- 
third thaler be read :—Obverse, “ Wolf. Georg. 
Co. In. Stolb. Ko. 1624:” Reverse, “ Wern. et Ho. 
Do. In. Ep. Min. B. Lor. E. C.” Obverse, 
“Christ. Ludewig U. Fried. Botho. Gr. 3. Stolb. 
K. R. W. U. H. 1747:” Reverse, “ Gott seegne 
und erhalte unsere Bergwercke.” I presume them 
to belong respectively to Wolf George and Chris- | 
topher Louis, Counts of Weringerode, Stolberg: | 


and the Reverse of the second one is plain enough, | 


with the exception of the last word, of which I am 
not quite certain ; but I am desirous of an ex- 
planation of the contractions and initial letters. 

8. The meaning of the legend on the ducat 
issued by the Provisional Government of Hungary 
in 1848, and which reads on the Obverse, “ Kiralya 
Erd. U. Fejed. V. Ferd. Magy. H. T. Orsz:” and 
on the Reverse, “Sz. Maria Ist Annya Magy. or. 
Vedoge,”—and which, having no knowledge of the 
Magyar language, I am unable to explain. 


Joun J. A. Boase. 


Minor Queries. 
Berkeley's Sublime System.— The following note 
is appended to Coleridge’s poem entitled Religious 
Musings : 


“This paragraph is intelligible to those who, like 
the author, believe and feel the sublime system of | 


Berkeley, and the doctrine of the final happiness of all 
men,” 

I suppose Bishop Berkeley is meant: if so, where 
is the “ sublime system” to be found ? L. G. 


Name of Martyn.— Did this name, so common | 


in the district allotted at the Conquest to the Earl 
of Mortaigne, thence originate ? S. R. P.| 
Launceston. 


Passage in Milton. —I have seen a reprint of a 


— alleged to have been written by Milton in | 


is old age, one stanza of which is as follows : 
“ Tt is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The Earth in darkness lies.” 

I have no means of referring to the last Oxford 
edition of his works, from whence it was taken ; 
but, presuming it to be correct, does not the force 
of the antithesis require the substitution of that 
for the in the last line ? H. J.C. 
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| have used such a thing in a theatre. 


Emblems.—1I have a book of emblems, enriched 
with some good manuscript notes in an old hand, 
I have found most of the references correct, and 
very useful; but there is one author, Floridan, 
whom I cannot trace. The title of his book is 
generally given Bet. Pegu.; but in one instance it 
is fuller. The emblem is a brig with both masts 
broken: “ Bis fracta relinquor.” In the margin 
is written, “ Melius in Floridan: Betrub. Pegues. 
240.” Another of a chessboard, “Per tot dis- 
criminus:" “Idem in Florid., Bet. Pegu. xiy.” 
Can any of your readers direct me to the book, or 
give any account of its author ? H. J. 


Rhyming Rats to Death.— Sir William Temple, 


| in his Essay on Poetry, says, speaking of the old 


Raunic: 

“The remainders are woven into our very lan. 
guage. Mura, in old Runic, was a goblin that seized 
upon men asleep in their beds, and took from them all 
speech and motion. Old Nicka was a spirit that exme 
to strangle people who fell into the water. Jo wasa 
fierce Gothic captain, son of Odin, whose name was 
used by his soldiers when they would fight or surprise 
their enemies: and the proverb of ‘ rhyming rats to 
death’ came, I suppose, from the same root.” 


Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform 
me what is the proverb to which the last words 


allude ? M. M. 
Trin, Cull. Camb. 


Catcalls.— Addison has a paper on the cateall 
(Spectator, 341.), and Boswell tells us that on the 
first night of Jrene some alarm was caused by the 
catcalls. I cannot find any one who has heard or 
seen the instrument, and it seems to be unknown 
at the toy-shops. If the Spectator is not mere 
banter, its use was not confined to the galleries; 
yet it is strange that gentlemen, even then, should 
Can you, or 
your correspondents enlighten me on this subject? 

M. M. E. 


“ Fortis God only,” &c.— What is the situs of 
the following passage, which I am anxious to know? 
“ For "tis God only who can find 
All nature to His mind.” 


T. B. H. 


Edward Pothill.—Can any of your readers 
afford me information in reference to the author 
of the following book ?— Speculum Theologia in 
Christo, or, A View of some Divine Truths which 
are either practically exemplified in Jesus Christ 
set forth in the Gospel: or may be reasonably de- 
duced from them, by Edward Polhill, of Burwash, 
in Sussex, Esq.: small quarto, pp. 450, 1678. 
Mr. Polhill was the author of several other theolo- 
gical treatises, but I cannot collect more particu- 
lars relating to him than these, viz. : 
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1. Calamy (Ejected Ministers, vol. ii. 680.) says 
of Edmund ‘lhorpe, ejected from Selscombe, 
Sussex: “He was a great acquaintance of that 
jearned and pious gentleman, Mr. Polhill of Bur- 
wash, who had a great respect fur him; and he 
held a very pleasing and useful correspondence 
with him.” 

2, Mr. Polhill was the author of Precious Faith 
considered in its Nature, Working, and Growth: 
of which book Philip Henry once said, “ it was 
hard to say which excelled, the gentleman or the 
divine."—Life of Philip Henry, p. 422. 

3. Orme, in his Life of Dr. John Owen, notices 
Mr. Polhill, but says he is unable to furnish any 
account of him. It seems that he was a magistrate 
of the county of Sussex, and much esteemed. His 
yarious works, says Orme, “are valuable, and de- 
serve a place in every theological library,” p. 507.: 
and at the conclusion of this biography (p. 513.) 
js inserted an excellent letter from Owen to Mr. 
Polhill’s wife, on the death of her daughter. Mr. 
Orme conjectures that Mrs. Polhill was a member 
of Owen's church. 

In Watts’s Lyric Poems there are some verses 
addressed to David Polhill, Esq., a Kentish man. 
Were they related ? G. 


Barun. 


Lord Mayors of London. — The recent visit of 
the Lord Mayor of London to his native town of 
Bury St. Ediaunds creates an interest in the in- 
quiry, as to who and how many other Lord Mayors 
have been natives of the same town, or of the 
county of Suffolk. I know of but one native of 
Bury, Sir John Paddisley, or Pattisley, who was 
mayor in 1440, and held the office of “ Master of 
the Money in the Tower,” or Master of the Mint, 
in the time of Henry VI. During the same cen- 
tury, Milford, Mildenhall, and other towns, fur- 
nished lord mavors. If any of your readers can 
help me to any facts or sources of information on 
this point, I shall be greatly obliged. Buarensis. 


| 


Barons of Ulster.—Can any of the readers of | 


“N. & Q” give me any information respect- 
ing these personages ? 
which was engraved the name of a gentleman, and 


I have seen a card on | 
, Admiral Vernon in 1741, 


around the crest was a label with the words, “One | 


of the Barons of Ulster ;” but I have been unable 
to learn more on the subject, which much interests 
me. CEeRIDWEN. 


Sir Walter Scott and the Edinburgh Magazine. 
— In the well-known article on the first series of 
Tales of my Landlord, in the Quarterly for January, 
1817, the reviewer, whether Sir Walter Scott 
or William Erskine, quotes a passage relating to 
the gypsies from what he styles “ a new periodical 
called the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine.” Now 
the first number of Blackwood's Edinburgh Maga- 


zine, in which the passage appeared, only came 
out in April, 1817. Sir Walter was the author of 
the paper in Blackwood, and so could know its 
contents without needing to employ second sight : 
but what puzzles me is, his quoting it as already 
published. Was it in print at the earlier period ? 
and if so, what deferred its publication ; and what 
caused the change of name ? J. S. Warpen. 


Wit referred to by Coleridge.—Coleridge (Iutro- 
duction to Greek Classic Puets, p. 36.) writes, “A 
noted English wit of the. day can improvise in 
rhyme, even in our language, as long as you please 

“ye e ° 4 °° ” = fe 
to listen to his amusing exhibition. Who is al- 


luded to ? A. A. D. 


The Charm of a Clan.— Whilst on a visit to 
Strowan, the chief of the clan Robertson, at Duna- 
lister, his beautiful residence near Loch Rannoch 
in the Highlands of Scotland, the chief said after 
dinner to his wife, “ Show the charm of the clan ;” 
when there was produced from a silken purse a 
small globe, two inches in diameter, of pure crys- 
tal apparently, but with some slight cracks in it. 
This, it is said, was found one morning after a 
day's fight, during the Crusades, adhering to the 
standard of the clan Donochie, or Robertson, 
which had laid on the ground. It had remained 
without flaw till the day of the battle of Sheriff 
Muir, when the chief, looking at it for an omen, 
observed for the first time cracks in it; after 
which there were some misfortunes in the clan. 
Can any of your Scotch readers give any more 
details of this curious stone, called in the clan 
“Clagh-na-bratagh,” or the stone of the standard? 

James E, Atexanper, Kyt., A.D.C. 

Montreal, Canada, 


Admiral Vernon.—I have a cocoa-nut cup, 
mounted in plated metal, with the following in- 
scription engraved in running character round the 
lip: 

“ Vernonis ut memorent Britones celebrare Salutem 

Hune Anglis Cyathum Btassivs ipse dedit. 

Carthagena, 1741.” 

Blassius— Don Blas de Leso— was the Spanish 
admiral at Carthagena, which he defended against 
Are these lines in- 
tended to ridicule Vernon's unsuccessful attempt? 
or how are they to be explained? Do any similar 
cups exist ? Artuur Pacer. 


Privilege at Fairs.—At Fazely fair, in Stafford- 


| shire, held the first Monday after Oct. 10, and 
| during the week which is the wake week, an old 


j 


charter gives the inhabitants the privilege to brew 
and sell beer, and to sell tobacco. 

The inhabitants of Belton, Leicestershire, have 
the same privilege during their fair and wake, 
held the second Monday atter Whitsunday. 

Query, Is this a common privilege ? W. Bx. 
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Genealogies wanted. — Families of Sir Francis 
Drake and Lord Chancellor Bowes.—Can any of 


your correspondents give me any information, or | 


direct me where to find it, about the subsequent | 


or antecedent genealogy of Sir Francis Drake, and, 


| 


more particularly, of Lord Bowes, Lord Chancel- | 


lor of Ireland, who died in 1767 ? ALTRON. 


Leader, whence derived.— In conversation lately | 


with a gentleman connected with the press, the 
assertion was made that the articles in papers 
which are called leaders, or leading articles, were 
so called from the practice of leading, or putting 
leads between the lines to keep them at a distance, 
and is not to be understood as we generally do the 
words leading article. Can any correspondent 
confirm this view, or mention the origin of the 
word ? Nora. 


Ecclesiastical Year.— A. by deed, dated Ja- 
nuary 1650, gave certain property to the parish- 


ioners of a parish to be applied for the benefit of | 


schools. By will, dated September 1650, he 
vested the powers in the rector and church- 
wardens. A dispute has now arisen between the 
parishioners and rector which of them has the ap- 
propriation of the property. The latter contends 
that the will of September 1650 is prior to the 
deed of January 1650, because that, at that time, 
the ecclesiastical year commenced in March. 
Query, Would the ecclesiastical year prevail, in 
1650, in the disposition of property, or for any 
purpose other than ecclesiastical purposes ? 
Russeit Gore. 


Georgia Office. — In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1735, p.499., is announced the arrival, on the 
24th August, of Captain Thompson, from Sa- 
vannah in Georgia. It is added : 

“ He brought with him the Spake (or Speech) made 
in June last by the Indian kings of Cherrikaw and 
other nations, attended by Tomo Chachi, and the 
Indians who were with him in his kingdom. The said 
Spake is curiously written in red and black, on the skin 


fa young buffalo, and was translated into English as | . ; , 
worl, ey heme ‘ ; esos gis” 9S | entered as student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1648, 


soon as delivered in the Indian language. It contains 
the Indian's grateful acknowledgments for the honours 
and civilities paid to Tomo Chachi, &c, The said skin 
is to be set in a fine gold frame, and hung up in the 
" Georgia Office at Westminster.” 

Query, What is the history of this Georgia 
Office, andl what became of the papers and docu- 
ments which must have been deposited there? 4. 


Wellington. — Why did Sir Arthur Wellesley 
choose the title of Wellington when he was raised 


to the peerage ? E. H. A. 


Town Plough.—Can any of your readers en- 
lighten me as to the origin, use, and discontinu- 


monwealth, it appears that in some places the 
parish church was made its depository; for jp 
a parochial visitation of part of Cambridgeshire 
shortly afier the Restoration, I find orders given 
for its ejectment from that locality. Gastnos, 


fAinor Queries Answered. 


Ziervogel.—I have a book, Dissertatio Academica, 
de Re Nummaria ejusque in Historia Suiogothies 
usu: cujus partem priorem ... . publico eruditoram 
examini subjicit Evaldus Ziervogel: small 4to, 
Upsalia, 1745. 

Can any of your northern readers inform me 
whether the second part, which should contain the 
inscriptions of Swedish coins, and the dissertation 
on their historical use, ever appeared? W.H.§ 

Edinburgh. 

[The Second Part was published in 1749, the paginal 
figures being continued from the First. Both parts 
are frequently bound together. } 


Lovell (Robert), Pambotanologia.— A short time 
since I picked up at a stall a copy of a work entitled 
MANZNOPYTKTOAOTIA sive Panzook gicomineralogia, 
or a Complete History of Animals and Minerals, by 
Robert Lovell, St. C. C. Oxon., &c. : Oxford, 
1661. In the preface to this work the author 
refers to his Book of Plants (Pambotanologia), 
containing the first part of the Materia Medica, 
and to its favourable reception by the reading 
public. Where will I find an account of this work 
and its contents? Though I have made several in- 
quiries, I can get no information about either th 
book or its author. If it at all resembles the 
second part of the Materia Medica (the Panzoob- 
gicomineralogia), it would be well worthy a perusd 
by those who take an interest in the medical super- 
stitions of a past age. Who was Robert Lovell? 
and did he publish any other works than th 
above ? Enivai. 

Drogheda. 


[Robert Lovell was a native of Warwickshire, and 


| and afterwards “diverted himself with the pleasant 


study of botany.” He subsequently practised as 4 


| physician at Coventry, and was buried in the Chureh 


of the Holy Trinity in that city, on November 6, 1690. 
Besides the work possessed by our correspondent, 
Lovell was the author of Pammineralogicon, or @ 
Universal History of Minerals, 8vo,: Oxford, 1661; 
as well as the following, the title-page of which is 
sufficiently descriptive of its contents: TIAMBOTANO- 
AOPIA, sive Enchiridion Botanicum, or a Compleat 
Herball, “containing the Summe of Ancient and Mo 
dern Authors, both Galenical and Chymical, touching 
trees, shrubs, plants, fruits, flowers, &c., in an alpha- 
betical order, wherein all that are not in the Physick 
Garden in Oxford are noted with asterisks: shewing 


* ance of the “Town Plough?” During the Com- | their place, time, names, kinds, temperature, vertues 
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use, dose, danger, and antidotes. Together with an 
Introduction to Herbarisme, &c.; Appendix of Exo- 
ticks; and an Universal Index of Plants, shewing what 
grow wild in England. The secona edition, with many 
additions mentioned at the end of the Preface: Oxford, 
1665.” A short notice of the author will be found in 
Wood's Athena Oxon., by Bliss, vol. iv. p. 296.] 


Ch. Harvie. —In Walton and Cotton's Angler, 
. 125. 3d edition, 1775, by Hawkins, is a very 


beautiful though short poem “on the Book of 


Common Prayer,” by Ch. Harvie. Is anything 
known of him? Who was he? Has he published 
anything else? He is described as an imitator of 
Herbert, and, by the specimen there given, not by 
any means a bad one. 


the words quoted by our correspondent : —* This pas- 
sage (‘that the author is a friend of mine, and I am 


sure no enemy to angling’) goes very near to unfold 


the name of the author of The Synagogue, a collection 
of poems, suppletory to that of Mr. George Herbert, 
entitled The Temple. 
scribed to the ensuing eulogium on the Common Prayer, 
which is also to be found in The Synagogue. And I 


find in the Athen. Oxon., vol. i. p. 267., a Christopher 


Harvey, a Master of Arts, vicar of Clifton in Warwick- 
shire, born in 1597, and who lived to 1663, and perhaps 
after. Further, the second copy of commendatory 
verses prefixed to this book has the subscription ‘ Ch. 
Harvie, M. A.’ The presumption, therefore, is very 
strong that both were written by the Christopher 
Harvey above mentioned. At the end of The Syna- 
gogue are some verses, subscribed ‘Iz. Wa.’ H. An- 
thony Wood says The Synagogue was written by Thomas 
Harvey. — Athen, Oxon., by Bliss,”] 


Hugh Broughton. — May I, through the “ me- 
dium,” put the following Queries? Where can 
be found the fullest biographical notice of this 
biblical worthy of the sixteenth century? Was 
ever a collected edition of his works published, 
and when? Your correspondents will much 
oblige me by answering either or both of these 
Queries. A.W. 

Kilburn. 


[In the year 1662 was published The Works of the 
Great Albionean Divine, renowned in many Nations for 
rare skill in Salems and Athens Tongues, and familiar 
Acquaintance with all Rabbinical Learning, Mr. Hugh 
Broughton. Collected into one volume, and digested 
into four tomes, The editor, Dr. John Lightfoot, has 
prefixed a “ Preface, giving some Account of the 
Author's Life and Writings ;” and at the end of the 
volume is a Funeral Sermon for Mr. Broughton by 
Dr. James Speght. The best account of Broughton 
will be found in Kippis’ Biographia Britannica, vol. ii. 
p- 604, Although Dr. Lightfoot collected the greater 
Portion of Broughton’s pieces, still we are inclined to 
think, that many of his theological manuscripts are 
yet unpublished, and preserved in the British Museum, 
of which a list is given in Ayscough’s Catalogue. Among 
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| closest meaning, eminent in his generation, 
R. J. 5S. | 


[Sir Harris Nicolas has added the following note to | 


For we see ‘Ch. Harvie’ sub- | 





the miscellaneous folio sheets in the British Museum 
is “ A Schedule of the Workes of the late Reverend and 
Learned Mr. Hugh Broughton, as they were preparing 
for the Presse.” It contains a list of seventy-eight 
separate pieces, is without any date, but appears to 
have been issued during the Commonwealth. The 
following curious “ Advertisement to the Reader” is 
prefixed to the list: “ This ensuing Catalogue pre- 
sents itself to view with a double scope —an intimation 


and a request. The former gives to understand a pur- 


| pose to set forth in an entire work the scattered pieces 


of that famous divine, Mr. Hugh Broughton, a man 
rarely learned in the originals, excellent in the cleare 
handling of darkest passages in the Holy Scripture, of 
It pre- 
sents what by careful well-wishers to the truest know- 
ledge and publique good hath been preserved in sinister 
times from perishing in obscurity. ‘This facilitates the 
request: That if pieces to perfect what is defective, or 
adde to the whole, be in private hands, they will be 
pleased not to envy them to the publick, and to light 
his candle, which without their charge shall shine to 
themselves brighter. Nor shall this candid goodness 
be concealed, that they may reap the good name of 
faithful treasurers and liberal stewards. Please they 
therefore to repair to Mr. George Thomason [see “ N. 
& Q.,” Vol. vi., p. 175.], at the Rose and Crowne in 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, they shall finde a 
further assurance not to fail of serious performance to 
answer their pious expectations.” ] 


Carthusian Order. — When was the Carthusian 
Order established, and what is known of its his- 
tory ? 

Mr Weld, in his Auvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy, 
thus remarks: 

“ Voltaire, cynical as he was, admitted that this was 
the only ancient order which never wanted reform, 
the leading rules of governance being so admirably 
framed as never to require an alteration.” 

W. W. 

Malta. 

[The order of Carthusians was founded in the year 
1084, by Bruno of Cologne, a Canon of the Church of 
Rheims, who retired with six companions to the desert 
of Chartreuse, near Grenoble, in Dauphiné, and thence 
took the name of Carthusians. Each member of the 


| community has a cell, with a little garden adjoining. 


By this means the recluses, however numerous, have 
no communication with each other. They never meet 
excepting at the public service, to which women are not 
admitted ; and whenever it is necessary to make any 
communication to their brethren, it is done by signs. 
During meals, they are enjoined to keep their eyes on 
the dish, their hands on the table, their attention on 
the reader, and their hearts fixed on God. Notwith- 
standing this great severity of their regulations, it ap- 
pears that no monastic society degenerated so little 
from their primitive institution and discipline as that of 
the Carthusians. The progress of their order, how- 
ever, was less rapid than that of those establishments 
whose laws were less rigorous, and whose m»nners 
were less austere. Consult the Narrative af a Tour 
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taken in the Year 1667 to La Grande Chartreuse and | 
Alet, by Dom Claude Lancelot; Petri Orlandi Chro- 
nicum Carthusianum ; Mabill, Annal. Bened, tom, vi. ; 
and Helyot's Hist. des Ordres, tom. vii. } 


Vegetable Ivory. — 1s there such a substance as 
vegetable ivory? How is it cultivated; and 
where ? A. JupeGe. 

14, King Edward Street, 

Liverpool Road, Islington. 

[ Vegetable ivory is the seed of a dwarf palm-tree, 
the Phytelephas mucrocarpa, The part used by turners 
is the hard albumen, or the part which answers to 
what is called the flesh of the cocoa-nut, It is as 
durable, and nearly as hard, as the ivory of the ele- | 
phant; but, from the small size of the fruit, can never | 
come into competition with it for large articles. Some 
beautiful productions in this new material were ex- | 
hibited by Mr. Taylor in the Great Exhibition, which, 
with drawings of the nut itself, are engraved in the 
second volume, page 781., of the IWustrated Catalogue. } 


Dutch Inscription. — On a flask of earthenware, 
in my possession, is the following inscription in 
black letter : 

“ Coept I fles van aken ter spoet 
En hout de in heilich vuater tes goet.” 
Perhaps some of your friends in the Navorscher 
could furnish me with a correct translation. I 
have had several interpretations .given to me, 


which do not, however, agree with each other. 
A. W. F. 
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Replies. 


| “wHOk'ER HAS TRAVELL D LIFE’S DULL ROUND,” Ere, 


(Vol. vi., p. 414.) 


The lines are by Shenstone. Ina pleasing little 


| volume * by his friend, the Rev. Richard Graves 


of Mickleton, the circumstances which gave occa- 
sion to their composition are thus narrated: 

“ About the year 1750 (notwithstanding his re. 
luctance to leave home), Mr. Shenstone had resolution 
enough to take a journey of near seventy miles across 
the country to visit his friend Mr. Whistler, in the 
southernmost part of Oxfordshire. Mr. Whistler, with 
manly sense and a fine genius, had a delicacy of taste 
and softness of manners bordering on effeminacy. He 
laid a stress on trivial circumstances in his domestic 


| economy, which Mr. Shenstone affected to despise. 


As people in small families find it difficult to retain a 
valuable servant, Mr. Whistler made it a rule tu pre- 
vent, as much as possible, any intercourse with strange 
servants, and, without making any apology for it, had 
sent Mr. Shenstone’s servant to a little inn in the 
village. This was a little disgusting, but uufortunately, 
while Mr. Shenstone was there, Mr. Whistler thought 


| proper to give a ball and supper to two or three of the 


most respectable families in the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Shenstone (as he says in a letter on that 
occasion) — 
“never liked that place. There was too much 
trivial elegance, punctilio, and speculation in that 
polite neighbourhood. ‘They do nothing but play at 
cards, and on account of my ignorance of any creditable 


| game, I was forced to lose my money, and two evenings 


[ We are informed by an accomplished Dutch scholar, 
to whom we have submitted this Query, that the lines 
are to be translated, — 

“ Buy a bottle of Aix-la-Chapelle with speed, 
And keep it in holy-water for good.” 

As the meaning of this is not very clear, our friend | 

suggests that the proper sense of the two lines is, — 
“ Buy a bottle of Aix-la-Chapelle with speed, 
And keep it in holy-water; it is good.”} 


Antiquities of Chess. —Can your correspondents 
refer me to some readable work on the antiquities 
of chess? What is the history of the celebrated 
Indian problem printed on the cover of the Chess- 
player's Chronicle? Where is a solution of it to 
be found ? A. A. D. | 


We believe the best and fullest account of the an- 
tiquities of this beautiful game will be found in Twiss 
On Chess, 2 vols. 8vo., 1787—1789. That accom- 
plished antiquary, the late Mr. Douce, was, we believe, 
a large contributor to this interesting work, and had 
collected considerable additional materials, which may 
probably be found in his copy of it in the Bodleian, 
Considerable additions will be found also in the second 
volume of Twiss’ Miscellanies (8vo., 1805). There is, 
besides, much valuable information in a paper by Sir | 
Frederick Madden, priated in the drcheologia, vol. xxiv. 
p- 203.) 


out of seven, at Pope Joan with Mr. P.'s children.” 
This disposed him to ridicule Mr. Whistler's 

great solicitude in preparing for his entertain- 

ment : instead, therefore, of paying any regard to 


| the hints given him, that it was time to dress for 


their company, Shenstone continued lolling at his 
ease, taking snuff, and disputing rather perversely 
on the folly and absurdity of laying a stress upon 
such trifles: and, in short, the dispute ran so high, 
that although Shenstone suppressed his choler that 
evening, yet he curtailed his visit two or three 
days, took a cool leave the next morning, and de- 
camped. Traversing the whole county, he reached 
Edge Hill that night, where, in a summer-house, 


| he wrote the lines in question. 


Both Shenstone and Whistler seemed after- 


| wards conscious of their childish conduct on this 
| occasion: each seemed solicitous to know how his 
| account stood with the other. 
| pressed the highest regard for Shenstone, and 


Whistler still ex- 


Shenstone retained the same warmth of affection 


| for his old friend until his death. 


Mr. Graves remarks that “there were more 
stanzas added to this effusion afterward, which 





* Recollections of some Particulars in the Life of the 
late William Shenstone, Esq.: London ( Dodsley), 178%, 
12mo, 
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diminished the force of the principal thought.” 
The additions are thus given in Dodsley’s edition 
of Shenstone’s Works, vol. i. p. 218., where the 
whole is inscribed : 

“WRITTEN AT AN INN AT HENLEY, 


“To thee, fair Freedom! I retire 
From flattery, cards, and dice, and din ; 
Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
Than the low cot, or humble inn. 
«Tis here with boundless pow’r I reign ; 
And every health which I begin 
Converts dull port to bright champagne ; 
Such freedom crowns it, at an inn. 

«I fly from pomp, I fly from plate ! 

1 fly from falsehood’s specious grin ; 
Freedom I love, and form I hate. 
And chuse my lodgings at an inn. 
“ Here waiter ! take my sordid ore, 
Which lacqueys else might hope to win ; 
It buys, what courts have not in store, 
It buys me freedom at an inn. 
“ Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 

The statement of Mr. Graves, that the lines were 
written in a summer-house at Edge Hill (Mr. 
Jagu's), is inconsistent with the title prefixed to 
these stanzas. Perhaps the lines so often quoted 
were all that were produced at Edge Hill; and 
the other stanzas may have been written after- 
wards at the inn at Henley. 


Poor Shenstone! of him it might truly have 
been said, 
“Some demon whisper'd, Visto! have a taste.” 


That “purest of human pleasures” which fasci- 
nated him, was not unmixed with the bitterness of 
embarrassed circumstances arising out of the pur- 
suit. He is, however, entitled to the grateful re- 
membrance of every lover of the picturesque for 
his devotion to landscape gardening, which his 
example, and the taste he displayed in it, served 
to advance. Mr. Graves defends his friend from 
the supercilious and shallow observations of 
Johnson, who, from his education and physical 
defects, was incapable of appreciating the beauties 
of nature, and the merits of those who devoted 
themselves to the embellishment of rural scenery : 
“ Bred up in Birmingham, in Lichfield born, 
No wonder rural beauties he should scorn.” 


That Shenstone’s writings are now little read or 
remembered, is evident from the Query of your 
esteemed correspondent, to whom, if I am right in 
my conjecture, f should think little that is valuable 
in our literature would be unknown. 

S. W. Srxcer. 


Mickleham, 
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The second version forms the fifth stanza of a 
poem which purports to have been Written at an 
Inn at Henley. The author is William Shenstone, 
one of the favourites of my youthful days. The 


| quotation requires only the substitution of Where’éer 


for Whate’er, and stages for wand'rings. There 
is a semblance of truth in the lines which helps to 
stamp them on the memory, but I hope it is no 
more than the semblance. Botton Corner. 


IT am surprised that my excellent and accom- 
plished friend J. H. M. (if I do not misinterpret 


| these initials) should inquire after these lines; for 


the author (Shenstone), and the two versions of the 
epigram, are given, under the date of 21st March, 
1776, in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, to Mr. Croker’s 


| edition of which J. H. M. (if I am not mistaken) 


contributed several intelligent notes. C. 


SIR ROBERT AYTOUN (NOT AYRTON). 
(Vol. vi., p. 413.) 


The name of the poet respecting whom Unepa 
inquires is Sir Robert Aytoun. The verses which 
he sent to “N. & Q.” will be found, with a few 
slight variations, in pp. 66. and 67. of The Poems 
of Sir Robert Aytoun, edited by Charles Roger : 
Edinburgh, 1844. The volume contains a memoir 
of the author, and a genealogical tree of the 
family. He was the second son of Andrew Ay- 
toun, proprietor of Kinaldie in Fifeshire, and was 
born in 1570. He was, according to Dempster 
(who gives an account of him in his Historia Ec- 
clesiastica Gentis Scutorim), a writer of Greek and 
French, as well as of Latin and English verses. 
Ile was acquainted with many of his learned and 
poetical cotemporaries. Ben Jonson made it his 
boast, that “Sir Robert Aytoun loved him dearly.” 
He was a member of the royal household of King 
James I., and afterwards became secretary to 
Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I., and enjoyed 
the favour of that monarch till his death, which 
took place in the palace of Whitehall, in March, 
1638. His remains were consigned to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. A monument, with bust, was erected 
to his memory by his nephew Sir John Aytoun. 
They are still in good preservation. 

In a note to the poem referred to by Unepa, 
the editor says: 

“ This poem is reprinted from Watson’s collection, 
where it appears anonymous, as well as in many others 
of our earlier collections of English poetry. From its 
similarity to Aytoun’s other productions, it has been 
often ascribed to him, and little doubt can be enter- 
tained as to its authenticity. It is undoubtedly one of 
Aytoun’s best productions; and it so attracted the 
notice of the poet Burns that he made an attempt ‘to 
improve the simplicity of the sentiments, by giving 
them a Scottish dress.’ Burns’ alteration, however, 
was a complete failure.” 
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For further particulars respecting Sir Robert 
and his poems I must refer Unepa to the volume 
before mentioned, from which my account has been 
entirely derived. Tyrro. 

Dublin. 


The poet inquired after by Unepa is Sir Robert 
Aytoun (not Ayrton), whose poems, with a Me- 
moir and Notes, were edited, “from a MS. in his 

ssession, and other authentic sources,” by Charles 
een and published by A. and C. Black of Edin- 
burgh, 1844. For further information I shall 
refer to the work itself; and shall only add that 
the version printed by Roger differs, in some 
verbal respects, from that quoted by your corre- 
spondent, which appears improved. J.D. N. 

P.S.—I find a version (“ Anonymous”) in 
Campbell's Specimens (vol. iii. p. 405.) from Select 
Ayres and Dialogues by Lawes, 1659, which is evi- 
dently very incorrectly given. It is also printed 
with Aytoun’s English poems in The Bannatyne 
Miscellany, vol. i. p. 323., by Mr. David Laing, 
with a short Memoir and Notes. There appears, 
however, to be nothing but internal evidence for 
ascribing the authorship to Aytoun. 


Unepa is referred to Smith's Scotish Portraits, 
4to., 1798. In that work Sir Robert Aytoun’s 
portrait is engraved from his bust in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is a very beautiful monument 
with his bust in bronze. H. W. D. 


NEWSPAPER FOLK LORE. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 221. 338.) 


I trust that Iam more felicitous than K. P. D.E. 
in solving A Lonponer’s difficulty. To exclaim 


with Theodore Hook, “ Those rascally newspapers | 


will say anything,” is cutting the Gordian knot 
with a vengeance. Without imputing mendacity 
to newspaper editors, I think I can find a rational 
solution. I suggest that in all probability the 
editors obtained their information through the de- 
luded friends of some hypochondriac, or from the 
patient himself. It is a very common delusion 
with persons afflicted with hypochondriasis, that 


pond water. In other ways besides (which prurient 
imaginations will readily suggest) does this disease 
affect the stomach and bowels of the patient. If 
you can find room for the following incident, I 
think your correspondents will incline to my so- 
lution. 

An old woman came to the General Hospital 
here, and having been introduced to the house- 
surgeon (Mr. F. Jukes, now a surgeon resident 
here), she stated that she was troubled with pains 
in the bowels caused by the contortions of a newt 
(or nowt, as she called it), which she had swallowed 
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while drinking water from a pond. The house 
surgeon, suspecting how the case really stood, took 
the woman to the physician then in attendanee 
who happened to be Dr. John Johnstone, the & 
lebrated pupil of Dr.Samuel Parr. The doctor 
being of the house-surgeon’s opinion, addressed 
the woman thus: “I see, my good woman, that 
we shall do no good unless we kill the newt. [| 
will put up something for you that will soon de. 
stroy him, and let me see you again in a few 
days.” 

Not long afterwards she again presented herself 
at the hospital, and was shown up to the doctor, 
when the following colloquy ensued. 

Dr. J. “ Well, my good woman, I suppose the 
draught I gave you soon killed the reptile.” 

Woman. “ Lord bless you, no, Sir. The nowt 
has had young ones since!” 

The doctor dismissed the case as beyond his 
skill. 

The extract furnished by K. P. D.E. confirms 
my view. Some illusion was probably practised 
upon the young man while in the act of vomiting, 
which his sister, acting under medical instructions, 
improved, with the view of persuading him that 
the reptile was really ejected. A feigned ae- 
couchement is often the only method of dispelling 
one class of these extraordinary delusions. 

C. Mansriecp Inaxest. 

Birmingham. 


DUTENSIANA. 
(Vol. vi, pp. 292. 376.) 


Although perhaps as much has been said of 
M. Louis Dutens as his literary status warrants, 
the following bibliographical remarks may perhaps 
interest your correspondents G. and W. So far 
as I know, he commenced his literary career by the 
publication, in 1768, of an edition of Leibnitz 
(G. C. Leibnitii Opera omnia, nunc primum col- 
lecta, in classis distributa, prefationibus et indicibus 
exornata, studio Ludovici Dutens: Généeve, 1768, 
6 vols. 4to.). A copy of this work elegantly bound 
he presented to Voltaire, who acknowledged the 


| gift in two highly complimentary letters (pre- 
they have swallowed reptiles in drinking ditch or | 


served in Dutensiana, p.97.). In 1776 appeared 
his Recherches sur Origine des Découvertes attre 
buées aux Modernes : Paris, 2 vols. 8vo., an edi- 
tion of which in English was simultaneously pub 
lished in London by Elmsty. This is an elaborate, 
curious, and instructive work: the abstract of its 
contents in Hone’s Table Book, vol. ii., cannot fuil 
to interest the reader, and direct him to the on- 


| ginal. Dutens was residing in Paris about ths 


time, where, without holding the infidel opinions 
of the Holbachian coterie, he became acquainted 
with many of its illustrious members. Shortly, 
without however disturbing his friendly relations 
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with the philosophes, he declared open war against | 


their principles, by the republication, under the 
title of L’ Appel au bon Sens, of a pamphlet which 
he had previously (1769) published at Rome, en- 
titled Le Tocsin des Philosophes. This excited the 
ire of Voltaire, who, in a letter to M. de Chastel- 
Jux (7th Dec. 1772), acknowledging receipt of a 
copy of the treatise La Félicité publique, by the 
latter, in which Dutens was spoken of in com- 
mendatory terms, attacked him violently as 


“Un demi savant, trés méchant homme, nommé 
Dutens, refugié a présent en Angleterre, qui imprima, 
il yacing ans, un sot libelle atroce contre tous Jes 
philosophes, intitulé Le Tocsin. Le polisson prétend 
que les anciens avoient connu l’usage de la boussole, la 
gravitation, la route des cométes, l’aberration des étoiles, 
la machine pneumatique, la chimie, &c.” 


This was not, however, the only occasion on 
which Voltaire, forgetful of the Leibnitz, and his 
complimentary letters to its editor and donor, had 
manifested his wrath against M. Dutens. In the 
Dictionnaire Philosophique (art. “Systéme”) he 
went out of his way to attack him: 

“Un des plus grands détracteurs de nos dernier 
siécles a été un nommé Dutens. Ila fini par faire 
un libelle aussi infame qu’insipide, contre les philo- 
sophes de nos jours. Ce libelle est intitulé Le Tocsin ; 
mais il a beau sonner sa cloche, personne n'est venu a 
son secours, et il n’a fait que grossir le nombre des 
Zoiles, qui, ne pouvant rien produire, ont répandu leur 


venin sur ceux qui ont immortalise leur patrie, et servi | 


le genre humain par leurs productions.” 


Dutens was also attacked by Condorcet and 
others. Upon the publication of the edition of 


Voltaire edited by the latter and Beaumarchais, | . 


Dutens thought it due to himself, as an antidote | 
to the subsequent injuries, to transmit the two 


earlier letters he had received from Voltaire ; but 
the prejudice and injustice of the learned editors 
prevented their insertion. 

Dutens was also the author of the following 
works 

“Traité des Pierres précieuses, et des Pierres fines,” 
Londres, 8vo.: Paris, 16mo. 

“Explication de quelques Médailles grecques et 
phéniciennes, avee un Alphabet phénicien, et une 
Paléographie numismatique.” Londres et Paris, 1776. 

“ (Euvres mélées, contenant: |’ Appel au bon Sens; 
In Logique; Lettres sur un Automate qui joue aux 
Echees, &c.” Généve et Paris. 

“ Itinéraire des Routes les plus fréquentées de 
PEurope, &c.” Paris. 

“AOTTOT TIOIMENIKQN TQN KATA AA@NIN KAI 
XAOHN, BIB. E. recensuit Ludovicus Dutens.” Paris, 
1776, 12mo. 

“ Manuel d'Epictéte, avec un Préface.” Paris, 1776, 
24mo, 

“ De l'Eglise, du Pape, de quelques points de Con- 
troverse; et des Moyens de Réunion entre toutes les 
Eglises chrétiennes.” Généve, 1781. 


| Salop, there are cast-iron slabs : 


” 


“ L’Ami des Etrangers qui voyagent en Angleterre. 
Londres, 1787, 8vo, 

“Mémoires d'un Voyageur qui se 
5 vols. 12mo, 1806. 


repose, &c.” 


The fifth volume of this last-mentioned work is 
entitled Dutensiana, and is quite distinct from the 
other four. Although tolerably well acquainted 
with the Ana, I must confess that in variety of 
amusing and instructive anecdote I do not know 
any volume in this class of literature that much 
excels it. In the preface, Dutens acknowledges 
the authorship of the Correspondence interceplée, 
published anonymously, some of the contents of 
which are incorporated in the Mémoires d'un 
Voyageur. The edition in two volumes 8vo. of 
the latter work, to which W. alludes, was com- 
mitted to the flames by the author, as containing 
remarks and strictures upon living characters, 
which he was led to think might give offence, and 
would be better suppressed. Wituim Bares. 


Birmingham, 


EARLY CAST-IRON GRAVE SLABS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 291.) 


In the first part of Christian Monuments in 
England and Wales, by the Rev. Charles Boutell, 
M.A., 1849, a work which I regret to say remains 
unfinished, there is a representation of a remark- 
able slab of this description, concerning which I 
shall quote the author’s own words: 

“Tn the nave of the church at Burwash in Sussex, 
there lies a monumental slab of very singular character, 
apparently of the latter end of the fourteenth century. 
-. . . The material of which this memorial is con- 
structed is cast iron. It is a large slab, or rather plate, 
measuring in length five feet five inches and a half, by 
eighteen inches and three quarters at the head, and 
eighteen inches and a quarter at the foot ; and it bears 
in relief a small cross with a legend at its base, in these 
* ORATE. Pi RO). ANNEMA. COLINS.’ 
So far as I am aware, this is the only monument of this 
kind known to be in existence.” 


words : JHONE. 


In a foot-note : 

“It appears that a family named Collins carried on 
the iron trade in a parish adjoining Burwash, in the 
sixteenth century; and their predecessors were pro- 
bably iron masters, and had some connexion with 
Burwash itself, at the date of the monument. The 
Rev. C. R. Manning, in his List of Brasses, mentions 
an iron monumental plate at Crowhurst in Surry, the 
date of which is a.p. 1591. Upon this plate there is 


a representation of a shrouded figure.” 

I may add, that in the churchyard at Broseley, 
but these are of 
modern date. W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 


Temple. 
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EPITAPH, 
(Vol. vi., p. 340.) 


A. A.D, makes inquiry about an epitaph of a 
rather curious character having a local habitation ; 
which Query I cannot solve, but can give him a few, 
I think, equally remarkable, whose genuine local 
habitations I can vouch for. The two following I 
have just copied within Ashburton Church, Devon- 
shire ; and the third had an existence there also 
about thirty years ago, since which time, it being 
engraved on slate, it has become almost. obliter- 
ated, in consequence of the water finding its way 
within the crevices of the stone, becoming frozen 
in the winter months, and consequently enlarged 
in volume, which has caused the slate to desqua- 
mate in large scales. 

1. On Thomas Harris, tanner, who died Sep- 
tember 30th, 1637: 

“ Fear not to die; 
Learn this of me, 
No ills in death, 
If good thou be.” 

2. On Thomas and George Cruse, brothers, who 
died in the year 1649: 

“ Within this space two brothers heere confin'd, 
Though by death parted, yet by death close join’d : 
The eldest of these two, plac’d in his tomb, 
Greeted the younger with a welcome home. 

They liv'd, they lov'd, and now rest in tomb, 
Together sleeping in their mother’s womb.” 

The third, which is still fresh in the recollection 
of the sexton, ran thus (I should have said that a 
part of the stone (slate) still exists, imbedded in 
the wall, just outside the chancel door) : 

“ Elizabeth Ireland, died in 1779, 
“ Here I lie, at the chancel door; 
Here I lie because I'm poor. 
The farther in, the more you pay. 
Here lie I as warm as they.” 

The two following, I am credibly informed, are 
to be seen in the undermentioned churchyards, or, 
I should have said, did exist there a few years 
since. 

Portsea Cemetery : 

“ What was she ? 
What every good woman ought to be, 
That was she.” 


Stepney Churchyard : 
“ My wife she’s dead, and here she lies ; 
There's nobody laughs and nobody cries ; 
Where she’s gone, and how she fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares.” 
In worse taste, I fear, than the one forwarded by 


A. A.D. H. H. 
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' 
SHAKSPEARE EMENDATIONS. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 135. 423.) 
The doubt your correspondent C. expresses 
about the phrase “ I am put to know,” may be satis. 
factorily answered from the pages of the poet, who 
uses similar phraseology in other places. It eyj. 
dently signifies “I am obliged or constrained ty 
know.” Thus in Cymbeline, Act IL. Se. 3.: 
“T am much sorry, Sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being so verbal.” 
So in Coriolanus, Act IIT. Se. 2.: 
“ You have put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall discharge to the life.” 


And in 2 King Henry VI, Act III. Se. 1.: 


“ And, had I first been put to speak my mind, 
I think I should have told your Grace’s tale.” 


I was much pleased to see the Query respecting 
the passage in As You Like It, Act IIL. Se. 5. re 
specting the words “all at once.” It was one of 
the passages I had marked as requiring attention, 
I agree with your correspondent in thinking it, as 
it stands, “not merely surplusage, but nonsense.” 
It is somewhat singular that it should hitherto 
have passed unquestioned, and that it should hare 
escaped the attention of the two acute and able 
correspondents who discussed the passage for other 
purposes. 

I now feel assured that it is to be placed in the 
numerous list of printer's errors, and is not with 
out a remedy, and that not so forced and impro- 
bable as the substitution of a [outrecuid:mce, pro- 
posed by Mr. Fornes. The printer, misled pro- 
bably by a blurred or illegible manuscript, has 
substituted the word all for rail, and we should 
undoubtedly read, 

“ And why, I pray you? who might be your mother? 
That you insult, exult, and rail, at ounce 
Over the wretched ? ” 


Should any exception be taken to the phrase 
“rail over the wretched,” I answer that the poet 
uses to rail on and to rail upon in other places. 

The printer does not seem to have been more 
vigilant here than elsewhere; for just above, in 
Pheebe's speech, he has given us capable instead of 
palpable. I read: 

“Lean but upon a rush, 
The cicatrice and palpable impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps ;” 
not being content with the attempts of Johnson 
and Malone to make sense of “ capable impres 
sure,” or with Mr. Knight's gloss which interprets 
it able to receive! S. W. Sinaee. 
Mickleham. 


As I started the doubt which Mr. C. Forses of 


the Temple has attempted to clear up, I may be 
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itted to say that his proposition does not at | 
all satisfy me. C. 


2 


TUMBLE-DOWN DICK. 
(Vol. vi., p. 391.) 


When old London Bridge was standing, there | 
was, very near to the southern extremity, and on 
the western side of the street, a tavern displaying 
this sign. Perhaps an inquiry into the history of 
that house may give L. B. some information. I 
never heard that it had any reference to the Re- | 
storation. ‘The sign merely represented a man 
falling intoxicated from his chair. It is to be ob- | 
served that the lines quoted from Butler, though 
by no means respectful to Richard Cromwell, do 
not connect the epithet “ Tumble-down” with his 
name. F. S. Q. 


Your correspondent L. B. asks if any other 
siens called “‘Tumble-down Dick” are known. 
I am familiar with one in Norfolk, at Woodton, on 
the high road between Norwich and Bungay, 
about five miles from the latter place, and I have 
heard it spoken of as a memorial of the overthrow 
of Richard Cromwell. A few years ago the sign 
was repainted ; but with the old design, a very red- 
waistcoated John Bull, bottle and glass in hand, 
toppling of his chair, in a fashion indicative of as 
gross a violation of the law of gravitation, as the 
act was intended to express respecting the rules of 
sobriety. In this region, where Puritanism and 
Nonconformity were deeply rooted, the antagonist 
spirit was correspondingly strong. ‘Ihe celebra- 
tion of the 29th of May, in a very High Church 
manner, has not been discontinued above a single 
generation; and the children still observe it, by 
“bumping,” with right rustic good-will, their 
companions who are unadorned with oak-leaves, 
with the same gusto and ignorance that the 5th of 
November was kept withal, till the recent move- 
ment of Pius IX. revived the ancient spirit. I 
once saw the children attending an Independent 
Sunday School, keeping the day in this fashion ; 
and on inquiring, discovered that they had the 
custom from their elders, but what they were cele- 
brating they did not at all know; nor did a boy 
from the Church School, who was joining in the 
sport. This illustrates the existence of the temper 
which would set up a “ Tumble-down Dick” over 
atippling house, and would retain the sign thus 
“thro’ age after age revolving.” 

B. B. Woopwarp. 





DARIDIANUS. — INSCRIPTION AT BAVENNO. 
(Vol. vi., p. 359.) 
I am afraid your correspondent A. B. R. is 
putting himself and others to useless trouble in 
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inquiring for “an explanation of the word Dari- 
dianus,” as well as in seeking for “ any note of the 
erection of a church, which would certainly seem 
to date from the first century.” The inscription 
observed by A. B. R. in the Church of Bavenno 
says nothing about that or any other church ; it 
merely informs us that Trophimus Daridianus, a 
slave of the Emperor Claudius’s, dedicated the 
inscription to Memoria and Tarpeia. 

As to Daridianus, I suspect it to be a mason’s 
blunder for Dardanianus, a name which is regu- 
larly formed from Dardanius, though I am not 
aware that it is to be found in books. 

In the latter part of the inscription a proper 
name seems to have been obliterated by time after 


| Memoria, and perhaps, if this Note comes to the 


knowledge of A. B. R., he may tell us something 
of the state of preservation in which he found the 
inscription : but, whether it be perfect or not, he 
may rest assured (unless he can produce further 
evidence) that Trophimus had no more to do with 
founding the church at Bavenno than M, Ulpius 
Cerdo, Lucretius Lucretianus, and others, who 
set up ancient inscriptions now preserved in the 
British Museum, had to do with erecting that 
great national building. 


4s 


P.S.— I subjoin two inscriptions, which I copied 
some years ago at the British Museum ; the first 
on account of its form; the second, to show that 
blunders are not uncommon in ancient inscrip- 
tions : 

“ WEMORLE 
cL. TI. FF. OLYMPIADIS 
EPITHYMETVS . LIB. 
PATPONAE . PIENTISSIMAE.” 
“ LYCRETIA 


QVEVIXI T 
ANN. XID. M. VIN 
PATER. B.™M, F.” 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COPIES OF THE FOLIO 
EDITIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 142.) 

The variations noticed by Mr. Cottier between 
his copy of the folio edition of 1632 and other 
copies of the same edition (proving that correc- 
tions were made of the text whilst the edition was 
actually in the press), reminds me of a similar in- 
stance, pointed out to me by Mr. Henry Foss in 
his copy of the edition of 1623. The passage 
occurs in Twelfth Night, Act V. Se. 1., in which 
the Duke says, — 

“ O thou dissembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy case?” 
This is the reading of many (how many ?) copies 
of the first folio edition, and has been received 
without suspicion by every modern editor, includ- 
ing Mr. Kxieut and Mr. Cotrier himself, who 
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explain case by skin or exterior. The latter notes, 
“The skin of a fox, or of a rabbit, is called its 
case.” ‘The expression, to say the least, is incor- 
rect and forced; but in Mr. Foss’s copy, we are 
at once led to the true and obvious rendering, for 
the text stands thus : 

“ Du, O thou dissembling cub! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy cafe?” 


Proving, beyond doubt, that the word in question 
should be face ; but by transposition of the letters 
became cafe, and was then altered into case. May 
not this easy confusion of s and f throw light upon 
some other passages, hitherto unsuspected ? 

F. Mappen. 


Isend you an account of a first folio which is 
in my possession. It is unfortunately an imper- 
fect copy, and I should be exceedingly obliged to 
you if you could put me in the way of perfecting 
it. Iam afraid separate leaves of the first folio 
are difficult to meet with; but should you know 
where any are to be found, perhaps you would 
inform me. I presume it would be impossible to 
procure the title with portrait. I must content 
myself with a fac-simile. 

Folio 1623. 

Dimensions.—134 inches by 9. 

Missing.—Title with portrait ; leaf opposite to title, 
containing verses; pages 29 to 38, inclusive; pages 
389 to 399, inclusive. 

Variations from the Collation in Lowndes. 
Comedies. — Page 237, misprinted 233. 
Histories.— Page 37, not misprinted. 
Tragedies.— Page (78), commencement of 

and Cressida, not marked. 


Troilus 


Ricwarp C. Hearn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Vol. vi., pp. 421. 442.) 

To copy Collodion Negatives on Collodion posi- 
tively. — Paste two strips of letter paper on the 
collodioned side of the negative proof ; superimpose 
this on a prepared glass plate, and expose it to the 
influence of light, either natural or artificial, 
during half a second or a second, and develope in 
the usual manner. If required only for magic- 
lanthorn slides, it is advisable to substitute for the 
hypo. a solution of common salt, 1 drachm to the 
ounce of water ; this leaves the transparent portions 
opalescent, and produces a better effect than 
ground glass. J. B. Hockry. 


French Collodion. — Seeing in your Notices to 
Correspondents last week a reference to the new 
French collodion, and having tried two bottles 
from different vendors, I venture to assure your 
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dearer in price, and certainly not more sensitiv, 
than that produced according to the form given in 
your former Number of “N. & Q.” (vide p. 277.) 
I may here observe that I find the sensitive qua- 
lities of the collodion may, to a great extent, be 
tested without the use of the camera, by looking 
through the film of collodion on the glass, after 
immersion in the nitrate of silver bath, when, if 
good, it will be found to be of a bright orange 
colour, although, looking upon the surface and not 
through it, the appearance should be a bluish, 
opal-like, semi-opaque tint. If the collodion jg 
over iodized, it is more opaque, and is apt to flake 
off in small films in the bath, leaving uneven sur. 
faces, and consequent destruction to the picture, 
The sensitiveness is not increased by carrying the 
iodization beyond a certain point. H. W.D, 


Mr. Crookes’ Wazx-Paper Process. — There isa 
slight typographical error in the description of my 
wax-paper process, page 443., line 7 from bottom, 
where, “ with the addition of as much free iodide 
as will give it a sherry colour,” should be, “ with 
the addition of as much free iodine as will give it 
a sherry colour.” 

I should feel obliged by your causing this to be 
corrected, as it is one of the most important points 
in the whole process, but, as now worded, might 
lead those who are devoting much valuable time to 
this pleasing and important study astray. 

Witi1AaM Crooxss. 


Ross’ Lenses. — We have received from H. W,, 
a gentleman whose acquirements entitle him to 
speak with authority on a point of science, a let 
ter, praising in the highest terms the lenses made 
for photographic purposes by Ross of Feather 


| stone Buildings, Holborn ; and no doubt most de- 


servedly. We do not insert the letter for three 
reasons: 1. Because it would have an appearance 
which the writer never intended, namely, to puf 
aman of science; 2. Because it contains no new 
facts; and 3. Because we fear the closing parag 

would tend to discourage the practice of an art 
which we agree with H. W. in considering “one 
of the most delightful occupations it is possible 
to conceive, for an artist or a man of leisure.” 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Coins placed in Foundations (Vol. vi., p- 270.).— 
The following passage shows this practice to have 
prevailed as early as 1658, though it may probably 
be traced to an earlier date : 

“ But the ancient custome of placing coyns in cot 
siderable urns, and the present practice of burying 
medals in the noble foundations of Europe, are laud- 
able ways of historical discoveries in actions, persons, 
chronologies; and posterity will applaud them.”— 


inquirer that it possesses no advantages whatever | Browne’s Hydriotaphia, ch, iv. 


over the ordinary English-made collodion. It is 
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Lady Day in Harvest (Vol. vi., p. 399. &c.). — 


The following extracts from Wilkins’s Concilia | 


may, perhaps, be of some use to Mr. Epwarps in 
determining the day meant by this phrase. 
vol. iii. p. 823. he will find “ A copy of the act 
made for the abrogation of certain holydays, ac- 
cording to the transumpt lately sent by the king's 
highness to all bishops,” &c., a.p. 1536, which re- 
ceived the assent of Convocation, and in which it 
is said : 

« Also that all those feests or day holydays which 
shall happen to oceurre eyther in the harvest time, 
which is to be compted from the fyrst day of July unto 
the 29 day of Septembre, or elles in the terme time at 
Westmynster, shall not be kepte or observed from 
henceforth as holydayes, but that it may be lawful for 
every man to go to his work or occupacyon upon the 
same as upon any other workyeday, excepte alwayes 
the feests of the apostles, of our blessed Lady, and of 
saynt George,” &c. 

Also at page 827. there is an “ordinatio in synodo 
provinciali, die 19 Julii, anfli 1536, edita,” wherein 
it is said, — 

“ Item, quod a festo nativitatis S. Johan. Bapt. usque 
festum S. Michaelis archangeli nulli dies sanctorum in 
posterum celebrabuntur pro festivis aut feriatis, nisi 
dies apostolorum, Assumptionis, et Nativitatis B. 
Maria.” 


In these passages we have the legal definition of 





In | 


harvest time, viz. from July Ist (the octave of St. | 


John the Baptist) to September 29th (St. Mi- 
chael's Day), and also two Lady Days, mentioned 
within that period. The question, therefore, is 
reduced to the selection of one of these two. 

F. A. 


Quotations in Locke wanted (Vol. vi., p. 386.).— 
Probably the last of these quotations, supposed to 
be taken from Tertullian, is this, which is thus 
quoted by Wilberforce in his Doctrine of the In- 
carnation, ch. y. p. 114. 3rd edition : 


“Crucifixus est Dei filius: non pudet, quia pu- 
dendum est; et mortuus est Dei filius : prorsus cre- 
dibile est, quia ineptum est : et sepultus resurrexit : 
certum est, quia impossibile est.” — Tertull. de Carne 
Christi, sec. v. 

F. A. 


Singing Bread (Vol. vi., p. 389.). — Amongst 
the effects belonging to Sir John Fastolfe, one of 
the heroes of Agincourt (of which an inventory is 
given in the Arch@ologia, vol. xxi. p. 238.), will be 
found in the chapel, “ One box for syngyng brede 
weyng 40z.” ‘To this item the following note is 
attached by the late Mr. Amyot : 

“*Pain a chanter,’ i.e. the host or unleavened 
bread, consecrated by the priest singing. In Caxton’s 
Doctrinal of Sapyence, there is a direction to the priest, 
‘that if in the host be any form of flesh, or other form 


than bread, he might not to use that host, but ought to | 


sing again.’ In Queen Elizabeth's injunctions it is 
ordered that the sacramental bread shall be ‘of the 
same fineness and fashion, though somewhat bigger in 
compass and thickness, as the usual bread and water 
heretofore named singing-cakes, which served for the 
use of the private mass.” It was made into small 
round cakes, impressed with the cross.” — Page 239. 


Davies, in his Monuments, §c. of the Church of 
Durham, 1593, speaks of an almery near one of 
the nine altars in that cathedral, — 

“ Wherein singing-bread and wine were usually placed, 
at which the Sacristan caused his servant or scholar 
daily thereat to deliver singing-bread and wine to 
those who assisted in the celebration of mass.” 

In Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker is given a 
certificate from the Cathedral of Canterbury con- 
cerning the conformity to the rites and ceremonies 
of the church, in which it is stated (inter alia) : 

“ For the ministering of the Communion we use 
bread appointed by the Queen’s Injunctions.” 


A marginal note, referring to the word “ bread,” 
repeats what has been ag viz. that it was to 
resemble the singing-cakes formerly used in pri- 
vate masses. J.H.M. 


Profane Swearing by the English (Vol. iv., 
p. 37.; Vol. vi., p. 299.).—Long before “ the mass 
went down,” our countrymen appear to have been 
as much addicted to this profane swearing as in 
times of a more recent date. Of this the trial of 
Joan of Are (ann. 1429) affords us a distinct 
proof. One of the witnesses, Colette, being asked 
who “Godon” was, made answer that the term 
was a nickname generally applied to the English 
on account of their continual use of the exclama- 
tion “G—d d—n it,” and not the designation of 
any particular individual. I derive this fact from 
Sharon Turner's Hist. Middle Ages, 8vo. edit. 
vol. ii. p. 555. W.B.M. 

Dee Side. 


Raspberry Plants from Seed found in the Sto- 
mach of an Ancient Briton (Vol. vi., p. 222.).— 
Some time ago I put a Query to your readers on 
the subject of the vitality of mummy wheat, which 
had been pronounced by Professor Henslowe to be 
erroneous. Your correspondent CeRIDWEN ap- 
pears, according to the same learned gentleman, 
to share in another popular delusion; he is re- 
ported to have remarked to the British Association 
(1852) that — 

“ The instances of plants growing from seeds found in 
mummies were all erroneous. So also was the case, 
related by Dr. Lindley, of a raspberry-bush growing 
from seed found in the inside of a man buried in an 


ancient barrow,” 
H. W. G. 


Since communicating on the above subject, I 
have been reading the Atheneum, and find by that 
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periodical, that the doubt of Professor Henslowe 
on the long vitality of seeds had led “a com- 
mittee appointed to make experiments on the 
growth and vitality of seeds” to re-investigate the 
case of the raspberry seeds. Dr. Lankester and 
Dr. Royle both state that they saw no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the conclusion that the 
seeds which had been swallowed and buried in the 
stomach of a human being, had germinated after 
the lapse of ‘centuries. (Atheneum, September 18. 
Meeting of the British Association, section Zoology 


and Botany.) H. W. G. 


Elgin. 


Pompey the Little (Vol. vi., p. 483.). — I would 
request that two misprints, arising probably more 
from illegible writing than from the printer's over- 
sight, may be corrected. 

1. Lady Sophister was Lady Orford, not Ox- 
ford, viz. Margaret, the daughter and sole heir of 
Samuel Rolle. She became Baroness Clinton in 
1760, married, first, Robert, second Earl of Orford; 
secondly, the Hon. Sewallis Shirley, from both of 
whom she was separated, and died in 1781. 

Many scattered notices of this eccentric woman 
will be found in H. Walpole’s Letters. Lady M. 
W. Montagu admits that she had “talents with an 
engaging manner,” but from her scepticism, and 
for other good reasons, she would not associate 
with her. 

Some remarks, signed “ Lady O.,” in Spence’s 
Anecdotes, are erroneously given to Lady Oxford 
instead of Lady Orford ; one of them reflects upon 
Lady Mary's love of romances and novels: being 
deep in metaphysics, Lady O. regarded light 
reading with contempt. Coventry's portrait of 
her is said to be very correct; and when we view 


her life and opinions, we may, with Mr. Croker, | 


charitably attribute her eccentricities to insanity,— 
a sad inheritance, which she may have bequeathed 
to her insane son. 
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| attributes to Florus, Deacon of Lyon, that by 


Bede himself not having come down to us. He 
mentions an edition of some other treatises of 
Bede, and Letters imprinted at Dublin 1554, 
The following is the epitaph given by the same 
author : 


“ Beda Dei famulus, Monachorum nobile sidus, 

Finibus é terra profuit Ecclesia; 

Solers iste Patrum serutando per omnia sensum, 
Eloquio viguit, plurima composuit. 

Annos hae vita, ter duxit rité triginta. 
Presbyter officio, utilis ingenio. 

Jam septenis viduatus carne Calendis, 
Angligena Angelicam commeruit Patriam.” 


Moreri gives the line quoted by your correspon. 
dent Cerrer ; but as he speaks of it as “ beaucoup 
plus concise,” it appears that the epitaph is con- 
tained in this one line. 

Ussher, Hist. Dogmatica, p.356., edit. 1689, says: 


“ Extat MS. in Bibliotheca Lambethana Bede Ex. 
positio Geneseos, ad Acéhm, libris iii. In ef expli- 
cantur 21 priora Geneseos capita. Expositio capitis 
primi duntaxat habetur inter Opera Beda, tom. ir, 
titulo Commentarii in Hexrameron.  Reliqua nondum 
prodierunt.” 


He quotes in the next page “ E-xposit. super Can- 
ticum Abacuc Propheta, MS. ibid.,” p. 358. * Lib. 
de Templo Solomonis.” Epistola ad Egbertum 
Archiepiscopum Eboracensem, cf. pp. 105—107. 
R. J. Avies. 


[The article “ Bena” in Kippis’ Biographia Britan- 
nica is worth consulting, especially for the notices of 
Bede's works. The distinct titles of his various small 
pieces, whether printed or in manuscript, may be seea 
in Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico- Hibernica, pp. 86— 
92.—Ep. ] 


Hermits, ornamental and experimental (Vol.v, 


| pp. 123.207.).—In Blachwood's Magazine for April, 


2. For “the clear reason,” read “the clever | 


woman,” viz. Lady M. W. Montagu, to whom a 
reference had just been made. Whether Mrs. 
Qualmsick, in Coventry's work, was actually 
painted from Lady Mary, or whether she only 
considered that the character suited her, is not 
clear. 

According to Lady Louisa Stuart, the amiable 


ir, Lady Orford and Lady Townshend (the | 


atter the supposed original of Lady Bellaston, as 
well as of Lady Tempest), were very intimate 


friends. J. H. M. 
The Venerable Bede (Vol. vi., p. 342.). — Mo- 


reri, after noticing his Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistles, mentions an edition of his works in eight 
volumes, imprinted at Baile in 1563, and at Cologne 


in 1612. The “Commentary on St. Paul's | 


Epistles,” in the sixth volume, after Mabillon he 


1830, it is stated by Christopher North in the 
Noctes Ambrosiane, that the then editor of another 
magazine had been — 


“ For fourteen years Hermit to Lord Hill's father; 
and sate in a cave in that worthy baronet’s grounds 
with an hour-glass in his hand, and a beard once belong- 
ing to an old goat, from sunrise to sunset ; with orders 
to accept no half-crowns from visitors, but to behave 
like Giordano Bruno.” 


This is certainly strange training for a future 
editor; and no wonder that, when he emerged 
from his retirement, he found himself rather be- 
hind his age in matters of taste, as well as of 
general information; but no doubt a Pythagorean 
yublisher was well matched with a hermit editor. 
= some of your contributors can tell whether 
Sir John Hill really kept such an appendage # 
Hawkestone, or if it be merely a joke of old 
Christopher's. J. S. Warpes. 
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Customs Duties (Vol. vi., p. 334.).— 

« Dag (old word), a leather latchet ; also, a hand-gun. 
Snup-haunce, a fire-lock, a gun that strikes fire with- 
out a match. ; 
Jeat, a sort of black, light, and brittle stone, which 

is otherwise call’d Black Amber, 

Whitster, one that whitens linen clothes. 

Tike (country word), a small bullock or heifer; also 
a kind of worm. 

Waddemole (old word), a coarse sort of stuff us’d for 
covering the collars of cart-horses: it is now 
call’d Woddemel, and in Oxfordshire Woddenel.”— 
Phillips. 

« Bankers Browded, cushions embroidered. 

Foines (of foine, F. a little weasel or ferret), a sort 
of furr of that animal. 

Lusern (Lupus cervarius L.), a sort of wolf called a 
stag- wolf, 

Luserns, the fleeces of these animals.”— Bailey. 


R. J. ALLEN. 


Family Likenesses (Vol. v., passim).—In_ the 
autobiography of Edward Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, he states that his father “ was black-haired 
and black-bearded, as all my ancestors on his side 
are said to have been.” ‘This passage recurred to 
me afterwards on reading the late Earl of Carnar- 
von's Portugal and Gallicia, in which he mentions 
his narrow escape from being shot as a spy by one 
of the contending parties in the Peninsula, who 
could not be persuaded that his very dark hair and 
complexion belonged to an Englishman. These 
two noblemen were descended from two brothers, 
who flourished in the reign of Edward IV. Is this 
complexion generally characteristic of the Herberts 
of the present day ? J.S. Warpen. 


“Epistles Philosophical and Moral” (Vol. vi., 
p. 343.).— It may perhaps interest your corre- 
spondent L. Y. (in the Navorscher) to know that 

illiam Kenrick, LL.D., the author of the above- 
named work, was also the artist who furnished the 
very clever designs which embellish it, as appears 
by the following note in the volume now before 
me, written at the end of the “ Advertisement,” 
p- xxii.: “ The Plates in this book, I am told, were 
executed by the Author, Dr. Wm. Kenrick.— 
I* Reed, 1777." My copy is dated a year later 
than the one L. Y. quotes from, and the Epistles 
are preceded by a poetical dedication “To the First 
Minister of State for the time being.” T. C.S. 


Furye Family (Vol. vi., pp. 175. 255. 327.).— 


Unless there is some mistake as to the identity of 


the parties, the Mrs. Furye, whose maiden name is 
required, was one of the daughters of the Rev. 
Thomas Thorp, vicar of Berwick-upon-T weed. 

E. H. A. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We are glad to learn, as we do from the Atheneum 


| of Saturday last, that the Treasury Minute on the 


subject of the early State Papers is to be reconsidered, 
and that it is not yet too late for those interested in 
seeing those important historical documents in the 
place where they may be most fitly deposited and most 
easily consulted, namely, the British Museum, to bring 
their convictions under the notice of the proper au- 
thorities. If there are any who doubt that these 
papers should be added to the matchless collection of 
State Papers already under the charge of the keeper of 
the MSS. there, let them refer to the very able article 
upon the subject in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1851. 
Let the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer glance over the few pages to which 
we have referred, and we have no fear but that, con- 
vinced by the arguments there adduced, and remem- 
bering his father’s experience at the State Paper Office, 
when engaged in preparing his Commentaries on the 
Reign of Charles the First, Mr. D'Israeli will join with 
Lord Derby, who has so lately done justice to the his- 
torical students of Ireland by ordering the printing of 
The Brehon Laws, in doing justice to the historical 
students of England, by ordering the earlier documents 
now in the State Paper Office, to be deposited with 
their counterparts in the British Museum. 

Signs of the approaching discussion at the Society of 
Antiquaries are discernible. In last Saturday's Li- 
terary Gazette is a long letter from Mr. Roach Smith, 
in which that gentleman defends the proposal to return 
to the new subscription of four guineas, on the ground 
that the Treasurer has regarded the increase of the sub- 
scription as the sole cause of the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the Society. This, however, is not the 
case, and we doubt whether there are any members of 
the Society more anxious to see the various improve- 
ments suggested by Mr. Smith carried into effect, than 
the Treasurer and the Fellows who supported his pro- 
posal to revert to the two guinea subscription. This 
has been followed by a Letter addressed to the Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries, on the Objections urged against 
the Proposal of the President and Council to reduce the 
Payments to the Society, by Mr, Bruce; which we re- 
commend to the attentive perusal of the Fellows, 
Passing over the first portion of the Treasurer's letter, 
which treats of an alleged discourtesy to a distinguished 
member of the Society, because we do not believe that 
it ever existed, it will be found that the main objections 
assume two decidedly opposite grounds. The Society 
will be paralysed by the loss of half its income, and 
consequent want of funds to do its work properly, is 
the first of these. When reasons are shown for be- 
lieving that the effect of reducing the four guineas to 
two, will be the accession of a great number of new 
members, the very opposite objection is urged, and the 
ery is, the Society will be ruined by the influx of im- 
proper persons. We do not accept either of these al- 
ternatives, but we do believe that if any attempt is 
made to put in practice the threatened blackballing of 
every gentleman who is proposed for admission, the 
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Society will take some decided steps to put a stop to so 
degrading an abuse of the elective principle. 

We have omitted to notice the progress of Dr. 
Smith's admirable Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. The second, third, and fourth quarterly 
parts are now before us, and are characterised by the 
same careful interweaving of the researches of modern 
scholars and the discoveries of modern travellers with 
the records left us in the writings of antiquity, which 
were manifested alike in the first part of the present 
work, and in the other dictionaries issued under Dr. 
Smith's superintendence, but compiled with the as- 
sistance of so many accomplished writers. We may 
point to the article Athens, extending as it does over 
upwards of fifty pages, for proof of the learning, ability, 
and sound judgment which have been employed in the 
preparation of this most useful work. 

Mr. Darling has just issued the second part of his 
Cyclopedia Bibliographica, a Library Manual of Theo- 
logical and General Literature, and Guide for Authors, 
Preachers, Students, and Literary Men, Analytical, Bib- 
liographical, and Biographical, The labour which Mr. 
Darling must have bestowed upon this indispensable 
companion to the library of every theological student 
must have been very great, —labour which it would 
have been impossible for him to have accomplished had 
he not had the materials for its compilation close at 
hand in his own extensive and valuable library of sacred 
literature. We trust Mr. Darling will receive the pa- 
tronage he so well deserves; and that not only for his 
own sake, but because we should look upon the dis- 
continuance of the Cyclopedia Bibliographica as a 
heavy blow and great discouragement to the cause of 
theological learning. 

Messrs, Reeve and Co. have issued another of their 
beautifully illustrated popular books on natural history. 
It isa Popular History of British Zoophytes or Coral- 
dines, by the Rev. Dr. Lansborough, who is already 
favourably known by his Popular History of British 
Seaweeds. The study of the zoophytes or corallines has 
not yet been so popular as it deserves, even among 
those who readily confessed their beauty of form and 
their wondrous construction ; a work like Dr. Lans- 
borough's, which is calculated to draw attention to them, 
is therefore likely to promote an increased knowledge 
of those zoophytes, and other apulmonic creatures, 
which, according to the theories of some philosophers, 
“ were the only animals that existed in the pre-adamatic 
seas, when darkness brooded over the face of the deep.” 








BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Havwaro's Berrisnh Muse. 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 1738 

Costrervs, Faanciscus S. J., Meprrariones pe Passtone Curistt. 
In Latin 4s., or English 10s. Published in Latin at Antwerp 
about 1590. Date in English unknown. 

Cases or Conscience. by Rev. Jonn Norman; with an Account 
of him, by Ma. W. Coorger. 

Cuatst’s Commission Orricer: an Ordination Sermon, by Rev. 
J. Norman 

Cuetst covressep (written in prison), by Rev. J. Norman. 

Se.ny’s Berrisu Forest Taees. 

Trecann’s Wanwickswire. Avon. Small size. 1795. 

Tue Foorman’s Dinecrony, by Tuomas Cosnetr. London, 
1925. Simpkin and Co. 

Arcamfotocia. Vols. IIil., IV., V. 
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Cutnese Customs. Drawings by W. ALBXxANpeER. London : 
W. Miller, Old Bond Street. 1803. a 

Da. Ricuarp Cosin’s Ecciesi@ ANGLICAN® Powe 1 
TABULAS DIGESTA. 

Tue Book or Exocn Tae Proruer. 

Tue Book or Jasner. 

Suuity’s Memos (12mo. in six volumes). Vol. Il. Rivington, 
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‘e 

Compertanp ano WestmMoreLand, History or, by Nicaousoy 
and Burn. 1777. 


Lerrers or AN Otp Statesman To 4 YounG Prince. 

Letrer To Davin Garetck, about 1770 to 1773. 

Essay on Pustic Worsmip, Parriorrsm, AnD Prosects of 
Reroeo. 

A Lrtvurcy on Untversat Privciptes or RELIGION ayy 
Moratiry. 

All the above by Davin WitutaMs. 

CLavicero’s History of Mexico. Translated by Cullen. 2 yols, 
ito. Lond. 1787. 

Harcetan Miscettany, Vol. VI., London, 1745; or the volume 
of any other edition which conta’ns the “ Vocacyon of Johag 
Ball to the Bishoprick of Osserie.” 

Brown's Anecpores or Docs 

Brown's ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 

*,.* Correspondents sending Lists of Books Wanted are requested 

to send their names. 

*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 

to be se to Me. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street 











Aatices to Correspontents. 


Precise Rererences. Our valued Correspondent Ma. C. 
Forses lately pointed out the necessity of precision in all refe. 
rences, on the part of those secking or giving information through 
our columns. We now allude to this valuable hint, because we are 
anzious to impress upon our friends how much time and labour 
they would save us, if, when replying to Queries, they would le 
particular in spe ing the volume and paze in which thew 
Queries are to be found. It és but little trouble to the writer, who 
has the page open before him, but it gives much trouble and oceu- 
pres much time to supply such omsstons. 

Sia Joun Sucktuine’s Works. We are indebted to F. B-w 
Sor correcting an oversight in our Reply upon this subject last 
week. It appears an edition was published by Longmans in WH, 
under the title of Selections from the Works of Sir John Suckling, 
edited by the Rev. Alfred Suckling ; which, although called Selee- 
tions, contains the whole of his works with the exception of the m- 
decent passages. 

Tue Marpen.watr Fern. We have received a Note from the 
Vicar or Morwenstow, in which he states that doubts have arises 
as to the identity of the Adiantum, referred to by him last week, with 
the true Maideu-hair Fern, and requesting us therefore so far to 
qualify his communication. 

J.R.R. Sydney Lady Morgan is the widow of the late Sir 
Charles Morgan, and the well-known authoress of France, The 
Wild Irish Girl, &c. 

Witprake. Zsthetics, from the Greek aiedyrines (having the 
power of perception by means of the senses), is, in the Fine Aris, 
that science which derives the first principles in all the arts from 
the effects which certain combinations have on the mind, as cam- 
nected with nature and right reason. 

T. C. (Liverpool). Scot, according to Cowel (Law Dictionary), 
signifies a certain custom or tollage. The right of voting @ 
boroughs was former/y in those who paid scot and lot. Scot free, 
therefore, is free from such custom or tollage. 

C. T., who desires some particulars of Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, 
the anthoress of Uncie Tom's Cabin, is referred to this month's 
Number of Frazer's Magazine for a very fuil and interesting 
article by an Alabama Man. 

Puotrocrapay on Giass. C. W. (Preston) és reminded that 
the darkened chamber, or camera, is as much required for the 
developing, as for the earlier stages of the process. He will nol, he 
may be assured, find it possible to do away with a darkened tent, 
See ts far better, a camera such as has been described ® 
“N.& Q.” 





Errata.—P. 436. 1st line, 2nd col., for én other read in these; 
p- 436. 8th line from bottom of 2nd col., after furm read in thenest 
Journal ; p. 447. 2nd col., for Mr. read Sir John Birkenhead. 

Back Nompers or Nores ann Queries. Full Price will be 
given for clean copies of Nos. 19. 27, 28, 29, 30. 59, 60, and 61. 


“ Nores anp Queries " ts-published at noon on Friday, so that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's paretl, 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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EIDER | 


FAL AN ND SON’S 





JWN QUILTS are made in_ three 
¥ a om 4, BORDERED LT, the 
PLAIN | UILT, and the DUVET. The 


milt is in the usual form of Bed 
Quilts, is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. - The Piain Quilt is smaller, and is 
useful as an extra covering on the bed, as a 
wrapper in the carriage, or on the couch. The 
Duvet is a loose case filled with Eider Down 
asin general use on the Continent. 
Prices and Sizes sent free by Post, on applica- 
tion to 
HEAL & SON'S Bedding Factory, 
196. Tottenham Court Road. 


AU-DE- VIE. — This Pure 
¥ PALE BRANDY of . pouuitarty 
holesome character, possessing all the virtues 
ofthe finest old COGN. AC, without its acidity ; 
and equally well enduring the ordeal of coid 
or hot water. In French bottles with French 
labels, 30s. per dozen, bottles included, or 14s. 
by the imperial gallon. Only the immense 
consumption consequent upon universal ap- 
prov wal oad, enab le us to afford our pure 

*EAU-DE-VIE™ at half the price usuaily 
charged for the coarse whisky flavoured spirit 
so largely imported under that denomination 


HENRY BRETT and Co., 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





TESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 


is42. 





Directors. 


H. Edgeworth Mae Esq. 
sq 


Wilham © ‘abel iY 
q. M.P. 





William Freeman, Esq. 


se 
J. Henry Goo vihart, Esq. 

T. Grissell, Esq. 

James Hunt, Esq. 

J. Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
E. Lucas, Esq 

dames Lys Seager, Esq. 

d. Basley White, Esq. 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 


ae 
W. Whateley, Esq., QC. 
L. C. Humfrey. Esq., Q.C. 


George Drew, Esq. 

Consulting Counsel. — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
Pigsician. — William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Sankers. Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 

Charing Cross. 


VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 


POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through te mporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission is given upon 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 
accordiag to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
spectus, 


sal wi of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
— « Share in three-fourths of the 





my 2s. d.| Age 

7- = #131 4] 32- - 

@- ~ ~118 8) 37- - 

M- - -3 45] @- - 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S 

Actuary. 
price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 

with material additions, INVUSTRIAL IN- 
VESTMENT and IGRATION: being a 





TREATISE on BE I 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment. exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 
ac ao Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
ee Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 
Ff Le SCRATCHLEY, M.A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 
ment Street, Loudon. 
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Lists of | 


3. Parlia- | 


Just pant by the ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of Great Britain and Ireland, 
price tao. 6d. 


FOLIO MAP and MEMOIR 
4 of the WATLING STREET, the chief 
lin Roman communication leading across 
the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
from the river Swale to the Scotch Border, with 
enlarged Plans of the Stations and Camps. 
From a Survey made in the years 1850 and 1851, 
by direction of his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, on occasion of the Meeting of the 
Archwological Institute at Newcastie-on- 
Tyne. 
A! had at the Rooms of the Institute, 
folk Street, Vall Mall, London; and 
"BE LL, Bookseller, 186. Fleet Street. 









oo wishing to subscribe to the New- 
castle Volume, price to Subscribers, 2ls., must 
send their names to the Secretary at the Rooms 


of the Institute as soon as possible. Those 
wishing to sub-cribe to the Bristol Volume 
price to Subscribers Lis. (just ready), must send 


BELL. 


their names to G. 


(;' TTA PERCHA TUBING. 
3 —Many inquiries having been made « 
to the durability of this tubing, the Gutts 
Percha Company have pleasure in drawing 
attention to the following letter, received from 
Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of Bed- 
ford :— 





“ Office of Works, Woburn Park. 
Jan 10, 


0, 1852. 


“ In answer to your inquiries re specting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find 
that the water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years ; 
we have adopted it largely on account of being 
cheaper than lead, much easier fixed, anda 
more perfect job. 


“ Yours, &c. C. HACKER.” 


N.B. The Company's I)lustrated Circulars, 
containing instructions to plumbers for joining 
tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three postage stamps. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
Patentens, is. Wharf-Road, City Read, Lon- 
on. 


Price 25s., Second Edition, revised 


Dedicated by Special Per- 


Now ready, 
and corrected. 
mission to 


THE (LATE) ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 

JSALMS AND HYMNS FOR 

THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 
The words selected by the Very Kev. H _ 
MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Music arranged for Four Voices, but applicab ile 
also to Two or One, including Chants for the 
Services, Responses to the Commandments, 
and a Concise System or Caantixe, by J. B 
SALE, Musical Instructor and Organist to 
Her Majesty t neat, in morocco aN 
price 2: lo be had ot Mr. J. B. SALE . 
i lywell Strect, Millbank. Wesuntaster on 
the receipt of a Post Office Order for that 
amount: and by order, of the -— ipal Book- 
sellers and Music Warehouses. 


“A great advance on the works we have 
hitherto had, connected with our Church and 
Cathedral Service ‘smes. 

“ A collection of Psalm Tunes certainly un- 
equalled in this country." — Literary Gazette 

“One of the best collections of tunes whic h 
we have yet seen eli merits the distin- 

guished patronage under which it appears."’ — 
iY usical ld 

* A collection of Psalms and Hymns, together 
with a system of Chanting of a very superior 
character to any which has hitherto appeared.” 
— John Bull. 


: GEORGE 











London BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


Also, lately published, 
J.B. SALE’S SANCTUS, 
COMMANDMENTS and CHANTS as per- 
formed at the Chapel Royal St. James, price 2s, 


C. LONSDALE, 26. Old Bond Street. 
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JHOTOGRAPHY. — Collodion 
(lodized with the Ammonio-Iodide of 
Silver).—J. B._ HOCKIN & CO., Chemists, 289. 
Strand, “were the first in England who pub- 
lished the application of ae Seen (see A the- 
meum, Aug. Mth). Their Collodion (price 
9d. per oz.) retains its coteacelinnnt sensitive- 
ness, tenacity, and colour unimpaired 
months: it may be exported to any climate, 
and the Todizing Compound mixed as re quired. 
J. B. HOCKIN & CO. manufacture PU 
CHEMICALS and all APPARATUS with 
the latest Improvements adapted for all the 
Photographic and Daguerréotype processes. 
Cameras for De veloping in the open Country. 
GLASS ATHS adapted to any Camera. 
Lenses from the best Makers. Waxed and 
Iodized Papers, &c. 






YLO-IODIDE OF SILVER.— 
4 IMPORTANT CAUTION. MR. R. 
W. THOMAS cautions Photographers against 
unprincipied persons who (from the fact of 
Xylo- icdiee and Collodion being synonymous 
terms) would lead them to imagine that the 
inferior compound sold by them at half the 
price is identical with his preparation. This 
shallow deception, of course, is soon detected ; 
but in order to prevent such dishonourable 
practice, each bottle sent from his Establish- 
ment is stamped with a red label. bearing his 
signature —to counterfeit which is felony. 
Testimonials from the most eminent scientific 
men of the day corroborate the statement, that 
no available instantaneous photographic agent 
has been discovered which produces Photo- 
graphs, either negative or positive, of such per- 
fect beauty and definition as the Xylo-lodide 
of Silver, prepared solely by RICHARD W. 
THUMAS, Chemist, &c., 10. Pall Mall. 


N.B. Manufacturer of the purest Photo- 
graphic Chemicals. 





NEW EDITION OF BOWDLER'S FA- 
MILY SHAKSPEARE. 
In Volumes for the Poche t, Price Five Shillings 
each 


Just published, in fep. 8vo., 


edition of 
YOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE. 


In which nothing i+ added 
to the Original Text; but those Words and 
Expressions are omitted which cannot with 
roprie'y be 


Vol. L. of a New 


read aloud in a Fami 
ew Edition, to be completed in Six Monthly 
Ve lumes, price 5s. each. 


London : LONGMAN Beow N, GREEN, 


& LONGMA 
Cloth, 1s., and by post, ls. 6d. 
TELSH SKETC HES ; Second 


Series. By the Author of * 


Proposals 
for Christian Union. 


* The writer may well say that, thongh con- 
fined within narrow limit«, it embraces the 
most eventful period of Welsh history, since it 
treats, and very ably, of the Lords Marchers, 

lywelyn ap Gryfty de i, Edward I., and Edward 
of ( aernarvon.” — Notes and Querics. 
JAMES DARLING, 8}. Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


London: 


R ALPH’S SERMON PAPER, 
’ This approved Paper is particularly 
deserving the notice of the Clergy, as, from its 
particular form (each page measuring 5] by 9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the 
size in ordinary use; and, from the width 
being narrower, is much more essy to read : 
adapted for expeditious writing with either the 
quilt or metallic pen; price Ss. per ream. 


Sample on application. 

ENVELOPE PAPER. — To 
identify the contents with the address and 
postmark, important in all business communi- 
cations ; it admits of three clear pages (each 
measuring 5} by 8 inches), for correspondence, 
it saves time and is more economical. Price 
9s. 6d. per ream. 

F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Stationer 
36. A hrogmorton Street , Bank. 
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TO ALL WIIO HAVE FARMS OR 
GARDESS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRO- 
F, mL a 4E AND AGRICULTURAL GA- 
A> 
(The Horticultural Part edited by PROF. 
LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, November 6, contains Articles on 
by 


Mr. echi 
Mepure, Bquid, by Mr. 
chi 


Anomalies, agricul- 
tura 
Apple trees, to plant 
Auriculas, select 
Balsains, dowvle 
Beans, French 
Bricks, blac 
Culendar, 
tural 
Carrot, French short- 
horn, by Mr. Skene 
= - feeding at 
epee by Captain 


Mangold Wurzel, 


Mimulus, the 

Nursery trade 

Orchids, sale of 

Pate — leaves, 
preserv 

Pine saw- “Ay (with en- 
graving) 

Plants increase with- 
out leaves, by the 

v. S. Smit 


 horticul- to 


Grey 
Ch uff ¢ utting —_——., in-dyor 
Cumate Potatoes for planting, 
by Mr. Kowley 
distance apart 
- among peas 
Poor-law ameliora- 


w. 





Conifers, 
(with engraving) 
Coping for walls tion 
Copyhold, how to en- | Euuitzy, enpee in 
tranchi views, miscellane- 
Corn trade,Mark-lane, 
by Mr. Burness | Salvia involucrata 
Cupressus horizontalis | Sechium edule, by Mr. 
Curcuma Roscoeana Wallace 
| Sgmee. thin, by Mr. 


‘ous 


Daly Prince Arthur, 
. Bennett 
Mr.) garden is, to kill 
Societies, proceedings 
of the Horticultural 
Linnean — Agri- 
eultural of Eng- 
land. 


Digby a\ 
Dorset, climate of 


ls 
erberries, use o' | 
out-door, by Mr. 


le 
Prenat, 8. W., climate 


Fr nit trees, 
named 

Fuchsias, large 

Grapes, Maivasia, for 
wine 


to which the rota- 
tory theory has been 
usually ayplied, by 
Mr. Russel 

Tenant right 

Timber trees, to plant 

fomatoes, use of yreen 

Vine mildew 

Vinegar plant 

Walls, coping for 

——— conservative 

W heat, transplanting, 
by Messrs. Hardy 

Wine Grapes 


wrongly 


ate 
Hubshee 
Greenhouses and con- 
servative walls 
Gardeners, education 
by Mr. 
in- 
by 


plants 
crease without, 
the Rev. 8. Smith 





THE GARDENERS’ CHRO- 
NICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
contains, in addition to the above, the Covent 
Garden, Mark Lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool 
prices. with roterue em the Potato, Mlup, Hay, 
Coal, Timber, Bark ool, and Seed Markets, 
and & complete Ne L . with a condensed 
account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender. OFFICE for 
Advertisements, 5. Upper Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


GRIFFIN’S CABINET EDITION OF cue 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITA 
crown Svo., vol. 24, illustrated by 92 a 
ings on Wood, price 10s. 6d. 


ISTORY of ROMAN LITE- 
RATURE, with an Introductory Dis- 
sertation on the Sources and Formatiou of the 
Latin es By the Rev. Il. THOMP- 
SON, , Curate of Wrington; the Rev. 
J. NEALE, A.M., Warden of Sackville Col- 
le 1. NEWMAN, B.D., formerly 
and the late 
Edited by the 


elle ‘4 C. Orie! College, Oxford ; 
r. OLD, D.D. of Rugby. 
Rew. te THOMPSON. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., London. 
R. GRIFFIN & CO., Giasgow. 


sted by Tuomas Crank Saaw, of No. &. New Street Square, at No. 5 


Storms, action of those 


NOTES AN ‘iD QUERIES. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


A FUND is being raised towards placing 
a MEMORIAL WINDOW to WORDS- 
WORTH im the church now rebuilding at 
Cockermouth, the place of his birth and early 
education. 

‘Three hundred guineas is the sum required 
to carry out this desirable object in a manner 
worthy the memory of the gifted Poet. 

“he co-operation of his admirers is ¢arnestly 
solicited. Subscriptions to the account of the 
Wordsworth Memorial Fund wiil be received 
by Mesers. 9 SLINGS & SHARPE. Bankers, 
Fieet Street ; Bay IAM STRICKLAND 
COOKSON. New Square, Lincoln's 
Ion; PLUIL x . " COXE. Esq. , 3. Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood; and JOSEPH 
CLA KKE, Esq., 13. Stratford Place, Oxford 
Street, London. 


NEW NOVEL, by _ the Author | 
Bachelor of the Albany 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


] EUBEN MEDLICOTT ; or, 
) 7 Hs COMING MAN. A Novel. By 
M. - SAVAGE, Author of “The Falcon 
Family, a My Uncle the Curate,” &c. 

“A valuable addition to our best works of 
cotemporary fiction, among which the pre- 
vious works of the same writer have already 
taken a most honoravie piac:.""—E.caminer. 


of “ The 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


rn] > > y 

LIFE OF BERNARD PA- 
LISSY, of Saintes, his Labours and Discoveries 
in Art and Science; with an Outline of his 
Philosophicai Doctrines, and Illustrative Selec- 
tions from his Works By HENRY MOR- 
LEY, Author of “ Ilow to make Home Un- 
healthy,” &c. Forming the New Volumes of 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S SE ares OF ORI- 
GINAL WORK 


“ Those who would wish to see the strucgles 
of genius for the achievement of excclience, 
moral and material, vividly presented, should 
read the life of Palissy the Potter, as it is pre- 
fig ured in these interesting and instructive 
pages.” — Observer. 


2 vols. post. 8vo., cloth, 21s. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN EG GYPT, 
by BAYLE ST. JOHN, Author of “ Adven- 


tures in the Libyan Desert,”’* wo fears’ Resi- 
dence in a Levantine Family.’ 


“In former writings on Egypt, Mr. Bayle 
St. John had established himself as a trust- 
worthy guide on the Nile, and in the 
Desert —in the temples of Siwah and in the 
native houses of Alexandria; and the present 
volumes will confirm his reputation as a writer 
who can put his knowledge before the reader 
in a form at once instructive and picturesque. 

They constitute an attractive ad- 
dition to the library of Eastern travel.’ — 
A thenceum. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 
193. Piccadilly. 


London : 


DUCANGE. 7 vols. to. 


YLOSSARIUM MEDIZ ET 

J INFIM LATINITATIS. Canoe l. 
integris CARPENTIERI et addit DE- 
LUNGII et aliorum, digessit HENSC NEL. 
Complete in 7 vols. 4to., lately completed. 
Published at 161. lés., price 107. 


WILLIAMS & NORG ATE'S 
LINGUISTIC CATALOGU 160 Works 
in 110 Languages and Dialects, 4 Stamps. 

A. European Languages, 2 Stamps. 
B. Oriental Languages, 2 Stamps. 


14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


| Of whom may be h 


[No, 


Now ready. | vol. crown Svo., with 
Map of the District, 2s. 6d, 

] ICH MON DSHIRE, its 

Lords and Edi‘ices ; a Concise G 
the Localities of Interest to the Toure 
Antiquary, with short Notices of 
Men. By . HYLTON LONGSE) 
Author of the * History of Darlington, 


: GEORGE BELL, 185. Fleet 
Kichmond : JOHN BELL 


SECOND VOLUME of MR. 0 
GREEK TESTAMENT with an 
NOTES 


Now ready, in 


Lendon 


avo., Vol. II. 
Corinthians), 
HE GREEK TESTAME 
with a critically poviend Text jal D 

various Readings; M 

Verbal and Idiomatic 7 Prole; 

and a copious Critical and Exegeticsl 

mentary in English. For the Use of 
gical ao und Ministers. By ; 
ALrt ORD, B.D., Vicar of Wymeswold, Ua 
tershire, and late Fellow of Trinity © 

Cambridge. 

RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Church ¥; 
Waterloo Place, London ; and DeJG 
Cambridge. 

Lately published, the FIRST 

(containing the r our Gospels). 


(Acta to 


VOLT! 


ARNOLD'S | La T. K.) 8C OUL, CI 
—TACITUS 


Now pesca in 12mo. price tn 


YNORNELIUS TACIT# 
/ PART I.. (the first Six Books of 
ANNALES, ab Excessu Divi August) 
ENGLISH NOTES. translated from the@ 
pen Dr. KARL NIPP wey by Gol 
NRY BROWNE, M.A Canca of 
a 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Church Yard, 
Waterloo Place ; 


recently pui 
ISH NOTES, 


Book 
2. ECLOGZ HERODOT 


Part I. From the Text of Schwe 
3s. 6d. 


this Series), with E 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 


1. THUCYDIDES, 
6d 


May now be had on Application, or seat 
> 


B R. WHEATLEY’S 
). OF CURIOUS, SCARCE, U 
and INTERESTING BOUKS. 
*«* A portion of the Books of mingt 
portance in Theology and History b 
an old library in the country, are im 
ginal bindings, and perfect condition. 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIB 
arranged and CATA!LOGUED on By 
Principles. Specimens for inspection, 
References given to the Nobility and Geam 
and the principal Societies and Clubsof. 
Address : 44. Bedford Street, Strand, 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S N 
WORK. 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 15s., Vol. Lf 


| ISTORY OF EUROPE, 
the FALL OF NAPOL EON in 180 
the ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLS 
in 1852. By SIR ARC HIBALD 
Bart., Author of the * History of Europe fig 
the Commencement of the French Ke' 
in 1789, to the Battle of Waterivo,” &¢. && 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD & SONS9 
Edinburgh & London. 


5. New Street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of Londons 


lished by Gronce Bect, of No. 186. Fleet Street. in the Parish of St, Dunstan in the West, in the City of London, Publisher, at Ne 
leet Street aforesaid.— Saturday, November 13, 1852. 
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